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Problems Have Not Been Settled; River Remains “Dead and Divided’’ 


Danube Navigation Parley “Achieved 


No Constructive Results” 


Waiter A. Rapius 


DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATIONS, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE; 

DEPUTY CH AIRMAN U. S. DELEGATION 
TO BELGRADE CONFE RENCE 


o- DANUBE CONFERENCE re- 
cently convened in Belgrade was called, 
under a declaration of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers of December 1946, to 
implement the clauses of the Balkan 
Peace Treaties providing for freedom of 
navigation on the Danube. Ten coun- 
tries participated: the four sponsors, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Soviet Union; and the 
Ukraine, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. Austria 
was also present, but the Soviet bloc re- 
fused to accept an American proposal to 
grant her the right to vote. 

We knew that the three western pow- 
ers would be in a minority position and 
could be outvoted on any issue at any 
time. Nevertheless, we went to the Con- 
ference to negotiate in good faith. This 
was the first Conference convened after 
the Smith-Molotov exchange of notes 
last May. We are proud of our record 
in backing up our offer to negotiate any 
issue under appropriate international 
auspices—no matter how difficult. At 
Belgrade we were indeed put to the 
severest test. The record clearly shows 
who was willing to negotiate and who 
was not. 

The United States looked upon this 
Conference as one more opportunity to 
try to break the deadlock of shipping on 
the Danube and to restore free and open 
navigation on the river. For 3 years com- 
merce between the upper part of the 
river in Germany and Austria and the 
lower part under Soviet control has been 
at a standstill. For 3 years the United 
States has tried to break down the bar- 
———— 

Evitor’s Nore.—This article reproduces Mr. 
Radius’ recent radio broadcast, delivered 
over the facilities of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 
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rier blocking traffic between its zone and 
the Soviet-controlled river. The prob- 
lem was tackled in the Control Council 
in Austria, in the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, and by 
direct efforts—all to no avail. It is no 
wonder that economic recovery in the 
Danubian area and the development of 
East-West trade have been retarded. 
Even within the Soviet-controlled area 
traffic is less than half the prewar level. 


U.S. Sought Salutary Ends 


WHILE WE WERE NOT optimistic that 
the Conference would reach an accept- 
able solution of the Danube problems, 
we went prepared to study, discuss, and 
negotiate the issues involved. 

The work of the Conference revolved 
around the drafting of a new Conven- 
tion to cover the international admin- 
istration of the Danube. In this article, 
the term “convention” is used as mean- 
ing “treaty.” 

The United States sought a new con- 
vention for the Danube which would: 

(1) Promote river trade within the entire 
Danube basin, and open that waterway to 
the vessels of commerce of all nations on 
a basis of equality; 

(2) Assure that the merchant ships of any 
flag could use the river and port facilities 
without discrimination; 

(3) Set up an administration for the reg- 
ulation of navigation adapted to the special 
problems of a great river system serving 
many states and responding to expanding 
requirements of modern shipping traffic; 

(4) Coordinate the administration of this 
great waterway with other related interna- 
tional activities through appropriate asso- 
ciation with the United Nations; and, 

(5) Provide an efficient and impartial 
means for conciliation of differences and 
for the settlement of disputes. 


These objectives were clearly set forth 
in a complete proposed draft convention 
placed before the Conference by the 
United States delegation. 


Soviet Attitude Inflexible 


BY WAY OF CONTRAST, the Soviet 
draft convention placed before the Con- 
ference did none of these things. The 
Soviet delegation made no effort to ne- 
gotiate points of difference. Their at- 
titude was one of ‘“‘Take it or leave it.” 


Mr. Vyshinski, head of the Soviet dele- 
gation, actually stated: “I would say in 
general that what is acceptable in the 
United States draft can be found in the 
Soviet draft and what is not in the Soviet 
draft cannot be accepted. It cannot be 
accepted either by the Soviet delegation 
or by the six riparian states.” 

Not one suggestion for a change in the 
Soviet draft was made by any satellite 
delegation. It was presented as a per- 
fect document, and endorsed as such by 
the Eastern bloc. Only a few last-min- 
ute additions of minor import were made 
by the Soviet delegation, perhaps in a 
vain effort to conceal the fact that for 
them the role of the Conference was 
merely to rubber-stamp their document. 


Plain Evasions, Hidden Snags 


IN WHAT WAYS was the Soviet draft 
convention unsatisfactory? To answer 
this question, we must go behind the 
language of the convention and state- 
ments of delegates. We must see how 
Danube shipping has been organized and 
controlled during the past few years. We 
must learn what is meant by the words 
used in agreements in light of actual 
practice. Too often we have found that 
egreement on words is meaningless 
where there is no real agreement on 
principles. The records of the Belgrade 
Conference show that those important 
phrases “freedom of navigation” and 
“non-discriminatory treatment” had dif- 
ferent meanings depending upon who 
used them. While giving nominal, but. 
limited, recognition to these basic prin- 
ciples, the Soviet draft provided no as- 
surances of performance. 

Let me cite a specific example: 

According to the terms of the Soviet 
convention, although freedom of naviga- 
tion is allowed on equal terms to vessels 
of all countries, the use of port facilities: 
is subject to agreement with appropriate 
transport agencies, with no adequate 
safeguards against discrimination. 

Let us now look at the Meszhart Ship- 
ping Company of Hungary which has 
long-term leases on practically all the 
port facilities of Budapest. This com- 
pany is 50 percent owned by the Soviet. 

(Continued on p. 48) 








Achievements Afford Firm Basis for Comprehensive, Realistic Plans 


Port of Los Angeles-Long Beach 


Serves Vast, 


Pau. E. PAuLy 


BUSINESS SPECIALIST, 
LOS ANGELES REGIONAL OFFICE, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


| 

a GREAT HARBORS, the Ports 
of Los Angeles and Long Beach, now 
serve a huge trading area of which Los 
Angeles is the center. The availability 
of cheap water transportation and of 
water-competitive rail rates has been of 
tremendous importance in the phenom- 
enal growth of the area during the last 
quarter of a century. Nothing which 
fairly resembled a natural seaport existed 
when the harbor builders began their 
work. Where the ports now lie, there 
was formerly only a collection of sloughs 
and mudflats along the shore of San 
Pedro Bay. Point Fermin, which juts 
into the Pacific on the west, has always 
afforded some shelter from that direc- 
tion, but on the southwest, south, and 
southeast the natural bay was unpro- 
tected. The facilities now available are 
entirely man-made and designed to meet 
the problems of modern ship operation. 

The building of these facilities has 
been under the direction of two separate 
municipalities, Los Angeles and Long 
Beach, through their respective harbor 
commissions. As a result, the two ports 
built on San Pedro Bay are legally sepa- 
rate entities, and between the controlling 
authorities of the ports there is a sharp 
competitive spirit. Each port has cer- 
tain advantages, though in many respects 
their facilities are complementary. 
There has long been talk of a single port 
authority to control both developments, 
but it has never been established and 
there is little likelihood that such a 
change will be made within the next few 
years. 

To the industrialists, traders, and con- 
sumers of the area, this situation is of 
little importance. The benefits of facili- 
ties at either port affect the entire tribu- 
tary area impartially. There is a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of traders and 
bankers to refer to the entire develop- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is one in a series of articles 
which Forei¢n COMMERCE WEEKLY is 
publishing from time to time, telling of 
the world-trade efforts, aims, and facil- 
ities of various business centers in this 
country—more particularly the port 
cities. (New Orleans was discussed 
October 6. 1945: ke Louis, May ig. 
1947; Miami, August 23, 1947: Balti 
more, December 6, 1947; and Mobile, 
June 26, 1948.) In such presentations, 
this magazine, feels that considerable 
scope should be given to the distincily 
local points of view and the element of 
civ pride 
of commer ial SUCCESSES, 
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ment on the San Pedro Bay as “Port of 
Los Angeles-Long Beach.” It is the first 
major Pacific Coast port north of the 
Panama Canal and is 368 nautical miles 
southeast of San Francisco and 96 nau- 
tical miles northwest of San Diego 





How the Port of Los Angeles looked in 1890. 


sequently developed into part of the main channel and inner harbor. 





The port area is about 20 miles south. 
east of the business center of Los 
Angeles. Actually, the Port of Los An. 
geles is within the corporate limits of the 
city which were extended in 1906 and 
1909 to enable Los Angeles to finance 
harbor development. The Port of Los 
Angeles is at the western edge of San 
Pedro Bay, whereas the Port of Long | 
Beach lies about 4 miles to the east. The | 
business and industrial area of Long | 
Beach is adjacent to its port. 

Through this port area, trade moves | 
to serve a large part of the United States 
and the world. The natural hinterland 
of the Port of Los Angeles-Long Beach 
includes a large portion of the south. | 
western section of the United States. in. | 
cluding southern California, Arizona, | 
southern Nevada, and parts of Utah, | 
Colorado, and New Mexico. This is the 
principal area served by the ports. Three 
transcontinental railroad systems, the 





Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific, and the 


This view shows the section that was sub 
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Union Pacific, effectively serve this area, 
and, in addition to the principal terri- 
tory, they have made readily accessible 
to the ports the region between the Mis- 
sissipPi River and the Rocky Mountains. 
This section cannot be classed as part of 
the port hinterland, but it can and does 
| make a small contribution to the traffic 
of the ports. The Pacific Electric Rail- 
way System connects the ports with 
many southern California cities. Switch- 
ing service connecting with all rail lines 
js provided by a system of belt lines in 
the harbor district. 

An excellent highway network radiates 


lang 





or: from the port district and connects with 
| the transcontinental highway system. 
: Truck transportation is provided by a 
Of the large number of common and contract 
5 and carriers, Pier facilities at the port were 
Pe: specially planned and constructed to ac- 
Law commodate both trucks and rail cars with 
r San a minimum of interference and delay to 
Long | either form of transportation. 

The | 

Long ; 

| Rail-Rate Structure 

Noves | 
States THE PORTS of Los Angeles and Long 
rland Beach have a common rate status with 
Seach respect to hinterland points, and, under 
outh. | the rail-rate structure, the ports can 
S, in. | serve at equal or advantageous rates a 
zona, | section of the United States which can 
Utah, | be outlined roughly by a line extending 
s the} from San Luis Obispo to Salt Lake City, 
Three then southeasterly through Gallup, 


, the N. M., to the Mexican border near El 
d the Paso, Tex. During and since the war, 
| substantial western migration has greatly 
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Unloading bananas directly to refrigerator cars at the Port of Los Angeles. 


increased the population in this terri- 
tory, and 1947 estimates indicate that 
it is in excess of 6,500,000. 

The movement of shipments in the 
southwestern portion of this region is 
affected by the Port of San Diego. 
Favorable rail rates within the area im- 
mediately contiguous to San Diego place 


wee 





Today: Port of Los Angeles inner harbor section looking north up the main channel. 


that port in a position to compete for 
traffic within an area north of the Mexi- 
can border, south of Oceanside, San 
Jacinto, and Needles, Calif., and west 
of a line between Needles, Calif., and 
Yuma, Ariz., near the Mexican border. 
Although this territory is normally trib- 
utary to the Port of San Diego, a large 
percentage of the traffic originating in 
or destined for that area moves through 
the Ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach 
because of the more extensive shipping 
facilities available. 

A uniform rail rate generally applies 
to traffic moving to and from all Pacific 
coast ports which originates in or is 
destined for territory east of the eastern 
boundaries of Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
and Arizona. This special transconti- 
nental import-export rail-rate structure 
has the effect of opening all of the terri- 
tory of the United States east of the 
Continental Divide on an equal competi- 
tive basis to all Pacific coast ports. 


Recent Progress 


PRIOR to World War II, the Port of Los 
Angeles-Long Beach was served regu- 
larly by nearly 150 general-cargo steam- 
ship lines. The war entirely disrupted 
the services, but a great deal of progress 
has now been made toward restoring op- 
erations to normal, and in 1947 at least 
53 steamship lines were operating regu- 
lar general-cargo services On one or 
more trade routes which included the 
harbor. More than a dozen lines were 
providing services to the coasts of Cen- 
tral and South America. European 
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Unloading copra with pneumatic equipment at the Port of Los Angeles. 


ports were being served by 12 lines. The 
greatest activity has been in the reestab- 
lishment of trade routes throughout the 
Pacific theater, and 20 or more lines had 
reconstituted old trade routes or entered 
into competition for this trade by 1947. 

The intercoastal trade is being served 
by 10 steamship lines. All of these op- 
erate to Atlantic ports, but only two 
were offering regular service to the Gulf 
ports in 1947. At the same time, four 
lines were reported operating as contract 
carriers in the coastwise trade between 
the harbor, San Francisco, and Colum- 
bia River and Puget Sound ports. 


Services for World Traders 


SUBSIDIARY SERVICES available to 
international traders utilizing the Port 
of Los Angeles-Long Beach are very 
broad. Large banks in the area provide 
complete banking facilities, and long- 
established, licensed customhouse brok- 
ers and foreign-freight forwarders are 
able to offer complete shipment-han- 
dling services. Thirty-nine foreign gov- 
ernments are presently maintaining 
consular or trade representation in Los 
Angeles. The United States Customs 
Service has a District Office in Los An- 
geles and also maintains an office in the 
water-front area. The facilities of the 
Los Angeles Regional Office of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce are available 
for the promotion of world trade and 
as a clearing house for information of 
importance to both domestic and inter- 
national trade. 

The Chambers of Commerce of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach are active in 


6 


promoting the development and use of 
the harbors. The Marine Exchange, a 
subsidiary of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, provides an extensive re- 


porting service concerning ship move- 
ments in the Los Angeles-Long Beach 


Harbor. Its notification service is widely 
used, and, during one week, notification 
telephone calls averaged 550 for each 
24-hour period. 

Active trade organizations having a 
primary interest in the Port of Los An- 
geles-Long Beach and world trade in- 
clude the Foreign Trade Association of 





Bulk loading equipment at Port of Long 


Beach—receiving hoppers in fore- 


ground. 





Southern California, established in 1918. 
the Export Managers Club of Los An. 
geles, organized in 1945; the Junior For. 
eign Trade Association of Southery 

California, established in 1937; ang the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Chapter of the 
Propeller Club, established in 1939. 


Foreign Territories Served 


THE NORMAL PATTERN of foreign 
territories served by the Port of Los 
Angeles-Long Beach is shown ina Survey 
prepared by the United States Maritime 
Commission. Using 1939 as a norma] 
peacetime year, the study revealed that 
the combined ports participated in for. 
eign trade to the extent of 6,090,095 cargo 
tons, of which 5,324,510 or 87.4 Percent 
were exports and 765,585 tons or 124 
percent were imports. The exports were 





distributed to 79 countries, and imports 

were received from 61 countries. 
Almost 45 percent of the exports 

(based on tonnages) were destined for 


the North China area (including Shang. | 


hai and Japan). 
the export cargo moved to Caribbean 
ports, while 8!2 percent moved to South 
China, Formosa, and the Philippines, 
Export cargo also moved to Pacific Ca- 
nadian ports to the extent of a little over 
8 percent; to ports on the west coast of 
South America, about 7 percent: and to 


About 12 percent of | 


United Kingdom ports, almost 41 per- | 


cent. 

The same report shows that approxi- 
mately 21 percent of the import ton- 
nage came from South China, Formosa, 
and the Philippines, while about 15% 
percent came from the west coast of 
Central America and Mexico. The 
Straits Settlements and the Netherlands 
Indies provided 8'2 percent of the im- 
ports, while Pacific Canadian ports sent 
a little less than 8'5 percent, and from 
the Baltic, Scandinavia, Iceland, and 
Greenland district the imports amounted 
to just over 8 percent. 


Commodities in Trade 


IN THAT YEAR, as is normal, petroleum 
dominated the export trade of the ports 
and accounted for 84 percent of the total 
export traffic. Most of the oil shipments 
were destined for Pacific ports. Fruits, 
vegetables, and chemicals, chiefly borax, 
were shipped in substantial quantities 
to European ports. There were large 
shipments of raw cotton to Japan, which 
took 67 percent of the exports of that 
commodity. 


In-bound cargoes were made up chiefly 


of bananas and other fruits and vege- 
tables from Central and South America 
and sugar and molasses from the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Al 
most 60,000 tons of paper were received 
from Canada, Finland, Sweden, and 
Denmark. Newsprint from Canada was 
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the most important of the imported 

per products. Cargoes of rubber from 
the Straits Settlements, gypsum from 
Mexico, and copra from the Philippines 
also accounted for important movements 
through the harbor. 


Wider Scope, New Pattern 


STUDIES of the foreign-trade territory 
served by the Port of Los Angeles-Long 
Beach have been made by the United 
States Maritime Commission, using for- 
eign-trade data for 1921, 1929, 1934, and 
1939. These surveys give evidence of 
qa steadily increasing diversification in 
the trade of these ports and a broaden- 
ing of the scope of the territories served. 

The postwar trade pattern which is 
now developing will undoubtedly show 
important changes from prewar condi- 
tions, but it is too early to do more than 
surmise that a new pattern will show 
strengthening of trade routes to the 
Philippines, the Far East, the South 
Pacific, and India. 


Los Angeles Port: Background 
and Development 


A ROMANTIC STORY of struggle and 
conquest lies behind the building of the 
Ports of Los Angeles and Long Beach 
on San Pedro Bay. Cabrillo, a Portu- 
guese exploring for Spain, sailed into 
the Bay in 1542, and in 1602 the Spaniard 
Viscaino was a visitor. Richard Henry 
Dana in “Two Years Before the Mast” 
tells of calling at San Pedro Bay in 1835 
when ships anchored off shore and 
goods were brought through shallow 











Part of inner-harbor development, Port of Long Beach. 
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water to the narrow shore at the foot of 
Point Fermin Bluff. On another visit, 
24 years later, Dana found freight being 
lightered up a tortuous channel to a 
landing at a tidewater settlement called 
Wilmington. This is the area which 
became the inner harbor of the Port of 
Los Angeles, but at that time less than 
2 feet of water was a normal depth at 


Unloading newsprint at the Port of Long Beach. 
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the entrance of the so-called channel. 
Railroad services reached the San Pedro 
Bay area after a picturesque struggle 
which is a separate story in itself. 

The will of a determined group of 
pioneers was behind the dream of a port 
to serve the growing city of Los Angeles 
which was about 20 miles inland from 
the Bay. This determination led to a 
series of inner harbor improvements be- 
gun by the Federal Government in 1871 
which were helpful and important but 
could not satisfy the need for deep-water 
anchorages and harbor facilities. 


Forward Through the Years 


Tangible progress toward the modern 
harbor of today was made in 1906 when 
the city of Los Angeles annexed what is 
known as the “shoe-string strip’? about 
one-half mile wide extending from its 
boundary to the water-front town of 
Wilmington and to San Pedro which ad- 
joined Wilmington on the west. In 1909 
the California State Legislature enacted 
a Municipal Consolidation Law under 
which San Pedro and Wilmington were 
consolidated as part of the City of Los 
Angeles. This made it possible for the 
growing financial strength of Los An- 
geles to be harnessed to the plan for 
building a harbor. 

In 1912 after many years of promo- 
tional effort and more than 12 years of 
construction, the first Government 
breakwater was completed. Known as 
the San Pedro Breakwater, this devel- 
opment extends eastward from Point 

(Continued on p. 44) 














Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 


————_ 





Progress in Cooperation Among ERP’s 


Participating Countries Called Notable; 


Intra-European Trade \s Facilitated 


Excerpt From Remarks by 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN, .) 


ECA Administrator, 
to American Association 
of Magazine Publishers 


Programs for the first year, formulated 
by the OEEC (Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation), have been 
received and are being revised. We will 
have them all in final form by October 5. 
Programs for the second year are to be 
in our hands by December 1, and pro- 
grams for the entire 4 years, expressed in 
broad objectives, are to be presented to 
us by January 1. 

In addition to the recovery programs, 
two other important steps have been 
taken to develop cooperation among the 
participating nations. First, Mr. Harri- 
man and I placed upon the OEEC the re- 
sponsibility for recommending allotment 
of available funds among the partici- 
pating countries. This was a mighty 
tough assignment and has proved to bea 
great lesson in cooperation. In fact, the 
agreement finally achieved may be a 
milestone of historical significance. 
Much has been made of the disagree- 
ments, of course—pressures of each na- 
tion to obtain larger allotments than it 
actually received. Such disagreements 
and pressures were inevitable. The im- 
portant thing is that an agreement was 
reached with a substantial measure of 
good will. 


Mutual Aid Essential 


The other step, the importance of 
which cannot be exaggerated, is the pro- 
gram for the developmen: of intra-Euro- 
pean trade. No real recovery of Western 
Europe will be possible without this type 
of mutual aid. Of course, everyone is 
agreed that the freer movement of 
peoples, goods, and services among the 
16 countries is desirable; but when an at- 
tempt is made to implement it, the proj- 
ect encounters nationalistic customs, 
traditions, and prejudices developed over 
the centuries. Nothing but the pres- 
sure of American dollars—billions of dol- 
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lars—could have brought about the pro- 
gress that has been made during the past 
3 months in trade and currency clear- 
ance. 

Since the war, it has been impossible 
for each European country to balance its 
exports to each other European country 


against its imports from each other 
country. To make trade possible, the 
principal creditor countries extended 


short-term loans; but indebtedness 
among European countries accumulated, 
and the possibilities of financing trade 
through such extension of credit have 
been nearly exhausted. Trade threat- 
ened to come to a standstill except for 
what amount to bilateral barter agree- 
ments. Imagine what would happen to 
internal trade in the United States if the 
business firms of one State would not ac- 
cept checks on banks in other States. 


Currency-Clearance Agreement 


The new OEEC agreement for currency 
clearances has four main features. 

First: The 16 countries agree to nego- 
tiate about outstanding debts, canceling 
out many which arise from costs of occu- 
pation, indemnities, goods seized or sup- 
plied in prosecution of the war, etc. The 
short-term debts that have accumulated 
as a result of the lack of balance in trade 
among the European countries during 
the past 2 years wi'l be frozen or 
refunded. 

Second: After this reduction, freezing, 
or elimination of old debts, the nations 
agree to explore the granting of new 
credits, based on a trading economy 
which will promote a free movement of 
goods as in the past. 

Third: A clearing organization, possi- 
bly the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, will be up to clear each 
month’s debits and credits among the 16 
countries in the same way that a clear- 
ing house serves the banks in every 
modern city. This is known as auto- 
matic compensation. For instance, Italy 
may send olive oil to Norway which pays 
by sending salt fish to Belgium, which 
pays by sending steel to Italy. Actually, 
10 or 12 nations might be involved in 
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such a clearance instead of 3, no One of 
which would have accepted the Currency 
of the country to which it shippeg its 
merchandise, but would gladly accept in 
payment other merchandise 
another country. 


from 


Achieving Dual Ends 

Unfortunately, there are countries gy 
ravaged by war and present disorders— 
Greece, for instance—that they cannot 
hope to come close to a balance of ex. 
ports with imports, either within Europe 
or with the Western Hemisphere. Theg 
countries will receive a new kind of do). | 
lar aid. 

Part of the dollars we agree to provide 
to each nation which is running a deficit 
in its trade with the rest of Europe wij] 
be used to secure indirect assistance to 
that debtor country. Our dollars will 
be given as grants in aid to the creditor 
countries upon condition that the credi- 
tor countries make equivalent grants in 
terms of their own currencies to the 
debtor. The debtor country will thus | 
secure bank balances in the currencies | 
of the other European countries from 
which it must import goods in excess of 
its own capacity to pay. Indirect assist- | 
ance provided in this fashion will ina 
sense perform two services. The debtor 
will be enabled to draw upon the eco- 
nomic resources of other European 
countries as well as upon those of the 
United States. At the same time, the 
creditor country will in effect be enabled 
to earn the dollars that it needs to meet 
its dollar deficit with the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Nor will the contribution of these dol- 











lars to recovery end at that point, be- | 


cause the debtor countries will place in 
special accounts local currencies com- 
mensurate with the dollars given by the 
United States. These local currency 
funds will be used like 
part funds to carry out 
grams in each country and will also be 
available to finance additional intra- 
European trade. 


Brighter Future Seen 

I am frequently asked what the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act has accomplished 
The accomplishments of the Economic 
Cooperation Act began it was 
passed 5 months ago. 
posal of the Marshall Plan, plus interim 
aid, aroused the hope which kept 


before 
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“4 France and Italy from going Com- EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 

munist. Since then, the reality of hun- U.S. S ™ 

dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of — UPPLIES 56% of ALL COMMODITI 

goods, moving across the Atlantic, has ES AUTHORIZED 
built up such hope and determination in 

France and other free nations that we ORIGIN OF FIVE 

may now feel confident that they will rere pilin caiong COMPRISE 75% OF G00DS 
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remain free. AMERICA HER 
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only by making the United States a gar- \ 
€ Of rison state with military expenditures at a 
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Tom other hand, Western Europe remains 
free and gains strength, our own pros- 
pects for lower taxes, less controls, 
greater freedom are enhanced. Not only 
S 89 for Europe but for the United States as 
TS— well, the Marshall Plan promises a 
inot prighter future. 
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tember 10 by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

The system provides for: 

Allotment of quarterly funds to partici- 
pating countries 4 months in advance of 
the quarter; submission of applications for 
procurement authorization by them 3 
months in advance; issuance of procure- 
ment authorizations by ECA to the countries 
2 months in advance; 

Issuing authorizations for the purchase 
of commodities to include not only goods 
to be delivered in that quarter but in the 
two succeeding quarters so that some gocds 
which must be ordered far in advance will 
be covered by allotted funds; 

Writing authorizations on much broad- 
er commodity terms to reduce paper work, 
to enable most of the program to be han- 
died through private trade channels; and to 
give participating countries more freedom 
of action within their allotments; 

Reporting of specific procurement action 
taken each month by participating coun- 
tries so that ECA and each country will have 
periodic detailed information on program 
progress. 

The system will be effective in part 
during the last quarter of 1948 and will 
be fully effective in the 1949 first quar- 
ter. The changes are designed: to over- 
come delays in allotment of funds and 
subsequent procurement authorizations 
by putting financing on a forward basis; 
to make available a complete accounting 
of transactions after rather than before 
authorizations are issued; and thus to 
facilitate a wider use both in Europe and 
the United States of private channels of 
trade. 

As a result of ECA Administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman’s discussions held in Paris in 
July, it was agreed between the OEEC 
and the ECA that the OEEC would cease 
to concern itself with quarterly program- 
ming, and that the major economic deci- 
sions concerning the amount of aid to 
be furnished to each participating coun- 
try and the broad outline of its plans for 
production and trade should be made in 
connection with annual programs. This 
agreement, and the change in emphasis 
and in functions for which it provides, 
made it necessary for the ECA and the 
participating countries to alter the pro- 
cedures under which transactions are 
financed and assistance is furnished. 

An exhaustive review of procedures 
was conducted within the ECA. As a 
resu't, a number of basic modifications 
in procedures were made. These have 
to do exclusively with the submission of 
quarterly requests for the issuance of 
procurement authorizations, with the 
form in which these documents are made 
out and issued, and with the reporting 
and accounting procedures that are nec- 
essary to permit more effective control 
by the European governments and by the 
ECA over the financing of purchases of 
goods and services. These procedures 
have nothing to do with the determina- 
tion of annual allotments of funds, the 
submission or adoption of annual pro- 
grams, or any other major policy deter- 
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minations in the fields of production, 
trade, and finance. 

Under this plan, each country will ob- 
tain further in advance a broad author- 
ity to use ECA funds to finance imports. 
In exchange, it will be necessary for each 
country to assume specific accounting 
and reporting responsibility. The free- 
dom of action and reduction in paper 
work provided by this system is expected 
to be of major assistance to participat- 
ing countries in obtaining the advantages 
of ECA assistance. It is also expected to 
facilitate a wider use of private channels 
of trade. The accounting and reporting 
requirements are not expected to prove 
burdensome. 

It is believed that, for each European 
government, an accurate know'edge of 
commitments made by that government 
under ECA procurement authorizations 
is an essential requirement for the 
orderly handling of its own finances. 
The government of a participating coun- 
try, no less than the ECA, must know 
accurately at any given time both the 
volume of ECA obligations outstanding 
in its favor against which no commit- 
ments have yet been made and the vol- 
ume of imports in future quarters the 
financing of which is already assured by 
commitments issued under ECA authori- 
zations. Only if it has such information 
can the government in question assess 
its short-term financial position. 

While it will be the general practice 
to issue a procurement authorization 
covering a whole commodity group and 
to include in the authorization no de- 
tailed specifications or specific prices, it 
will be necessary on some authoriza- 
tions to write in special instructions or 
restrictions, which must be adhered to if 
a purchase contract is to be eligible 
under the authorization. For example, 
an authorization might permit the pur- 
chase of items in a broad commodity 
group but be restricted to include one 
or two specific items falling within that 
commodity group. Or, it may be neces- 
sary to include special requirements for 
documentation or a special limitation on 
ithe time period within which delivery 
may be made or on the source of supply 
to be used. Every effort will be made 
to keep such special restrictions to a 
minimum. It is intended that, so far 
as possible, ECA will issue general regu- 
lations, applying either to all ECA- 
financed transactions or to purchases of 
particular commodities, which will state 
the rules that must be adhered to by gov- 
ernments or private European exporters 
in transactions to be financed with ECA 
funds. ECA regulations will specify the 
documentation required to be submitted 
by each participating government when 
it applies for payment under a procure- 
ment authorization. For the present, it 
is expected that documentation require- 
ments will remain unchanged. 





ECA described the mechanics of the 
system as follows: 


(1) One hundred and twenty days before 
the beginning of a calendar quarter, each 
participating country will be notifieg On an 
ECA Form 201 of the dollar allotment in. 
tended to finance purchases made or com. 
mitments of funds entered into during the 
quarter in question. The allotment wy be 
used to cover (a) the cost of ECA-financeg 
goods and services to be delivered during the 
quarter in question to the extent that these 
are not already covered by earlier allotments 
plus (b) a proportion, say 25 percent, of EGa. 
financed goods to be delivered during the 
quarter following the quarter in question, 
plus (c) a similar amount for the secong 
quarter following. 

(2) Ninety days before the beginning of 
the calendar quarter, each country will syp. 
mit, on ECA Form 202, a program of trans. 
actions to be financed with the allotment of 
funds for commitment during the quarter in 
question. These programs will be submitteq 
in about 70 broad commodity classification 
groups as described in the simplified com. 
modity code book. So far as possible, the 
sum proposed to be spent on each commodity 
out of a given allotment will be broken down 
according to the calendar quarter within 
which it is estimated that the goods in ques. 
tion will be delivered by the supplier to the 
receiving country. 

(3) After review of the requests, ECA wil] 
issue procurement authorizations on Form 
203. Each authorization will specify the areg 
(or country) of source, the time period 
within which delivery must be promised, and 
the time period within which delivery must 
be made. Some authorizations may permit 
the financing of purchases in which delivery 
is promised at any time in a 6-months pe. 
riod, while others will be valid only for con- 
tracts which specify delivery within a single 
quarter. In all instances an expiration date 
for each authorization will be given. The 
expiration date is that beyond which no more 
purchases may be authorized or commit- 
ments entered into under the ECA authoriza- 
tion in question. 

(4) Once each month, participating coun- 
tries will report to ECA on ECA Form 204 
with respect to the subauthorizations to pur- 
chase which they have issued against the 
ECA authorizations received. In all in- 
stances, these reports will show the calendar 
quarter in which delivery is promised 


Tentative Fourth-Quarter Allot- 
ments Announced 


The following new dollar allotments 
to countries participating in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program were announced 
September 13 by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration: 

Tentative Fourth- 
Quarter Allotments 


Austria $85, 000, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg and Bel- 
gian DOT * 65, 000, 009 
Denmark 35, 000, 000 
Trieste 8, 000, 000 
France and DOT * 380, 000, 000 
Germany: 
Bizone 140, 000, 000 
French Zone 35, 000, 000 
Greece 60, 000, 000 
Iceland : 4, 000, 000 
Ireland 30, 000, 000 
Italy__- fs 235, 000, 000 
Netherlands___- 130, 000, 000 
Netherlands Indies 30, 000, 000 
Norway -_- 32, 000, 000 
United Kingdom . = 500, 000, 000 


* Dependent Overseas Territories. 
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These new allotments are being made 
without involving any commitments by 
ECA on the forthcoming annual allot- 
ments for the fiscal year 1949. When 
ECA has determined the annual allot- 
ments, after study of OEEC recommen- 
dations and the OEEC annual program, 
the new allotments will be included in 
the total annual aid approved for the 
year for each participating country by 
the ECA. 

In letters to the participating coun- 
tries, ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoff- 
man said the new allotments were in- 
tended to finance expenditures or com- 
mitments of funds by each country dur- 
ing the fourth calendar quarter of 1948 
for deliveries during that quarter and the 
two subsequent quarters. 

He pointed out that each sum repre- 
sents substantially more than a single 
quarter’s allotment. “This larger sum,” 
he said, “is being made available so as to 
permit your government to adopt the 
practice of making forward commit- 
ments of funds in advance of purchase 
negotiations or contracts. Accordingly, 
you should understand that a part of 
this sum constitutes an advance against 
the allotments for future quarters.” 

The allotments are the first to be made 
toeach country under the revised quar- 
terly programming and _ procurement 
procedures announced recently. They 
are additions to the allotments already 
made to each country under the old 
programming and procurement system. 
Previous allotments will remain in effect, 
and procurement authorizations made 
under them for issuance before October 
1 will be valid for deliveries until March 
31, 1949. 

Thus the new allotments cover the sum 
of: all ECA-financed purchases for de- 
livery within the fourth calendar quar- 
ter, the financing of which is not already 
provided out of previous allotments of 
funds; advance purchases of goods to be 
delivered during the first and second 
quarters of 1949, the financing of which 
is not already provided out of previous 
allotments. 

Part of the new allotments will be des- 
ignated as loan funds, but division be- 
tween grants and loans cannot be made 
until after review of the OEEC annual 
program. Also, part of the new allot- 
ments will be designated as conditional 
allotments under the new intra-Euro- 
pean payments plan, expected to go into 
effect October 1. Designations are de- 
layed until the OEEC completes its 
Teconciliation of estimated debit and 
credit positions of the countries in intra- 
European trade. 

Conditional allotments are dollar 
grants made by ECA to creditor countries 
on condition that the creditor country 
set aside an equivalent amount in its 
oWn currency for use in extending credits 
to debtor countries. Adjustments in 
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Coal ranks next to bread grains in value of procurement authorizations under the ECA 
program up to the end of August. 


these quarterly allotments may be made 
in the light of the intra-European pay- 
ments plan. 

Mr. Hoffman said that this indirect aid 
which certain countries may receive will 
be taken into account in making adjust- 
ments in the size of the new allotments. 

“It is my conviction,” he added, “that 
participating countries which are in a 
debit position in intra-European trade 
must make every effort to increase their 
exports to other participating countries 
as well as to the Western Hemisphere, 
and that these efforts must likewise be 
taken into account in making adjust- 
ments in the magnitude of the allot- 
ments.” 


Sweden’s Position: Loan Allotment 
for Third Quarter 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration announced on September 11 a 
loan allotment of $10,000,000 to Sweden 
for the third quarter of 1948. 

After agreement on the terms and 
conditions of the loan has been reached, 
Sweden will use the money for procure- 
ment of essential goods and services in 
the Western Hemisphere and other non- 
participating countries. 

The Swedish Government had not 
originally expected to use ECA financing 
during the third quarter but requested 
assistance after a marked deterioration 
in its balance of trade payments. Its 
balance was upset by substantial losses 
of gold and foreign exchange—the upset 
causing severe restrictions of imports 


from hard-currency countries, particu- 
larly the United States. 

ECA regards the present allotment as 
an interim measure of assistance pend- 
ing further review of Sweden’s require- 
ments. Decisions on additional assist- 
ance for the balance of the fiscal year will 
be made on the basis of future economic 
developments in Sweden. 

Sweden is one of the European coun- 
tries qualified for ECA assistance. 
Through its exports of timber, pulp, pa- 
per, iron ore, iron and steel products, 
and other goods, it is able to contribute 
substantially to European recovery. 


Question of Removing ‘“Repara- 
tions” Plants or Retaining Them 


As ERP Aids 


A group of leading American indus- 
trialists, with George M. Humphrey, 
president of the M. A. Hanna Co., Cleve- 
land, as chairman, has been named by 
Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 
Administrator, to serve as advisers to him 
in examining the question of which in- 
dustrial plants in Western Germany now 
scheduled for removal as reparations 
would, if retained in production at their 
present sites, be of importance in the 
European Recovery Program, it was an- 
nounced recently by ECA. 

Serving with Mr. Humphrey are: John 
L. McCaffrey, president, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago; Gwilym A. 
Price, president, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh; Fred- 
erick V. Geier, president, Cincinnati Mill- 
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ing Machine Co., Cincinnati; and Charles 
E. Wilson, president, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit. 

Under the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 Mr. Hoffman is directed to “re- 
quest the Secretary of State to obtain 
the agreement of those countries con- 
cerned that such capital equipment as is 
scheduled for removal as reparations 
from the three western zones of Germany 
be retained in Germany if such reten- 
tion will most effectively serve the pur- 
pose of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram.” 


Latest Data on Procurement and 
Reimbursement Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations totaled $239,429,532 for the 
week ended Wednesday, September 15, 
and brought cumulative grant authori- 
zations to $1,685,893,147, with adjust- 
ments, the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration announced last Monday. 
Grants to Western European countries, 
Trieste, and China are included in the 
cumulative figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as metals, hides, tobacco, freight cars, 
industrial and agricultural equipment, as 
well as foodstuffs, were included in the 
new authorizations announced in press 
release numbers 156, 162, 168, 169, and 
171. The new authorizations approved 
during the week were issued to Austria, 
Bizone Germany, Denmark, France, 
French Zone Germany, Greece, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Trieste, the United 
Kingdom, and China and are summarized 
below: 


Commodi- Rian 
Recipient countries ties and fratetht rotals 
services 

Austria $19, 160, 644 $92,300 $19, 252, 944 

Bizone Germany 26, 402, 022 613. 686 97.015, 708 

Denmark ; 3. 786. 039 3. 786. 039 

France 44. 440.460 8, 057.840 52. 498. 300 
French Zone Ger- 

many 10, 743, 315 12, 500 10, 755, 815 

Greece 16, 164, 403 13, 300 16, 177. 703 

Italy 30, 982, O17 207, 500 31. 189. 517 

Netherlands 28 389, 546 269, S25 28, 759, 371 

Norway _. 5, 271, 560 5, 271, 560 

T rieste 513, 000 687, 000 174, 000 

United Kingdom $4, 828, 000 44, 828, (0K 
Total, Eu- 

rope 230. 681,006 8. 679.951 239, 360, G57 

China 35. 000 33. 575 G8. 575 
Total, all 

countries 230, 716,006 8,713,526 239, 429, 532 


Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration through September 15, 
1948, with adjustments, follow: 


oe " $106, 688, 927 
Belgium ____-_ ae ; 2, 214, 514 
Bizone Germany 168, 354, 826 
Denmark-_-_- 37, 144, 231 
oer 405, 258, 478 
French Zone Germany---- 36, 025, 908 
Greece_-_-___ SR SS A ae 86, 638, 132 
Se pee oe 183, 851, 786 
Netherlands__ -_- 149, 806, 340 
12 


Norway ----_- eee $33, 905, 400 
| Sees Sas 6, 608, 300 
United Kingdom--_-_-__---.__- 385, 878, 200 
Total Europe__-------- 1, 602, 375, 042 
0 eee ee scan 83, 518, 105 
Total all countries____ 1, 685, 693, 147 
These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 
Europe— 
Food and agriculture— 
a ae eee eee $318, 897, 828 
aes Dour. .......... 91, 355, 085 
Rye, including rye flour_- 1, 308, 960 
Coarse grains and prod- 

ie ot eS 8, 886, 352 
Other grain preparations_ 3,117, 611 
ee Sobel 64, 462, 756 
pairy products.......... 44, 841, 501 
eee oa eee 1, 802, 375 
Fats and oils (including 

a 75, 663, 221 
Vegetables and prepara- 

RII fas epi is ccs ioe wees ee 14, 462, 567 
Fruits and nuts, except 

a 11, 685, 832 
Sugar and related prod- 

Eis th ctaicicinigiadneteeceneaia 13, 875, 700 
Miscellaneous food prod- 

| a ke 4, €34, 800 
| See eee ’ 70, 942, 280 
pe ae ee ee 35, 991, 800 
Oil cake and meal and 

other feeds and fodders, 

a seis hi 15, 442, 346 
URN gals caccreans Sicetcrer aos 21, 937, 158 
Miscellaneous agricultur- 

al products 2, 945, 616 

Industry— 
a capi tuetdtmewans 149, 769, 000 
Petroleum products - 129, 648, 250 
Medicines and pharma- 

oputionis............ : 6, 980, 587 
a 19, 865, 729 
Nonferrous metals- 106, 293, 024 
Iron and steel, primary- 25, 058, 114 
Iron and steel, advanced 9, C82, 501 
Agricultural equipment- 5, 370, 214 
Industrial equipment___-_- 60, 778, 829 
Aircraft, parts and acces- 

sories — e 8, 316, 732 
Lumber and sawmill 

products ‘ 22, 014, 215 
Fulp and paper 18, 097, 850 
Other 54, 146, 625 

1, 417, 675, 458 
Ocean freight 184, 699, 584 
Total Europe 1, 602, 375, 042 
China- 
Food and agriculture 
Wheat flour 2, 158, 738 
Rice ‘ 16, 582, 195 
Cotton 54, 700, 000 
Fertilizer 640, 000 
Technical services 75, 000 
Petroleum products 7,999, 999 
Ocean freight 1, 362, 173 
Total China 83, 518, 105 
Total all countries 1, 685, €93, 147 
Of the total procurement authoriza- 


tions up to September 15, $1,253,534,429 
was authorized for purchase by partici- 


pating countries or their 


authorized 


agents or importers through trade chan- 


nels. Procurement agencies for the 

remainder were: 

Department of Agriculture $311, 764, 206 

Department of Army 111, 417, 063 

Department of Navy 2, 955, 316 

Bureau of Federal Supply is 6, 222, 133 
432, 358, 718 





“Private Trade in Foreign Aid”; 4 
Businessman’s Manual on ECA 


“Private Trade in Foreign Ajiq” is g 
new international trade guide written by 
businessmen and designed to spel] out 
the opportunities for American busj. 
nessmen under the multi-billion-doljg, 
Foreign Assistance Act authorizeg by 
Congress. It explains in simple terms 
how to do profitable business under the 
European Recovery, China Aid, Greek 
and Turkish Assistance Programs. It 
tells what must be done and how to cop. 
vert a European businessman’s demand 
into an American businessman’s order 
and finally to achieve delivery to one 
and payment to the other. 

“Private Trade in Foreign Aid” ap- 
pears to fill a recognized and growing 
need for small and big business, for 
manufacturers, dealers, merchant ex. 
porters, financial institutions, forward. 
ers, ship operators, and others concerned 
with selling, financing, or transporting 
commodities abroad under the recovery 
program. While there are some govern. 
ment-to-government transactions, most 
of the ERP will be handled by private 
industry. Already, the percentage of 
trade moving through private channels 
under the program has reached approxi- 
mately 75 percent. 

“Private Trade in Foreign Aid” takes 
much of the perplexity out of doing 
ECA business. Its 150 pages of text are 
written in everyday language and in- 
dexed for reference. In a handy size, 
the guide provides facts, figures, names 
of agencies, and important Government 
Officials concerned with world trade— 
all tersely presented and supported by 
an array of supplementary reference in- 
formation in a 133-page appendix. The 
appendix includes the essential Govern- 
ment documents required as_ working 
tools by the active trader participating 
in the ECA program. Also included in 
the appendix are the full text of the 
basic statutes and the most important 
ECA regulations. The preliminary mat- 
ter and comprehensive index in 53 pages 
make readily available all information 
or any part of it that may be needed. 

In preparing the guide, the writers, 
who are international trade consultants, 


did not expect that businessmen con- 
sulting it would read it from cover to 
cover. Every effort was made to ex- 


plain fully in separate sections particu- 
lar points likely to be of use to the busy 
trader, with cross-references to give 
complete information and background 
of the recovery program. 

The guide takes the reader swiftly 
through the background of foreign re- 
lief, interim aid, the original planning 
and the legislative philosophy, proce- 
dure and executive action which culmi- 
nated in. the adoption of the Marshall 
Plan. 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
yailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with these conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department's 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Aussenhandel-Zentral-Agentur 
(importer, exporter), LOwenburger Str. 148 
Lahr uber KOnigswinter, wishes to contact 
American firms seeking an export-import 
agent in Germany 

Germany—Friedrich Bach, Limbacher 
Str. 298 Chemnitz Saxony (706), Soviet Zone, 
offers his invention for the manufacture of 
aluminum pots 

Germany—Dokuphot-Apparatebau Max 
Anton, Humboldtstrasse 21, Wiesbaden, U.S 
Zone, Wishes to contact firms interested in 
standard photocopying apparatus and dry 
press, photographic paper, and 
(developer and fixing salt) 

Japan—Ataka & Co. Ltd. (exporter, im- 
porter), 14, 5-chome Imabashi, Higashi 
P.O. Box 23, Higashiku, Osaka, desires to 
contact United States importers of Japa- 
nese oak lumber and plywood 

Japan—Shibayama_ Scientific .Co. Ltd 
(manufacturer, dealer), No. 66 Nezuyaega- 
kicho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, offers to supply 
good-quality sodium alginate (kelp-gel). 

Japan—Suminoe Textile Co. Ltd. (Suminoe 
Orimono Kabushiki Kaisha) (manufac- 
turer), 18 Sumie Naka 2-chome, Sumiyoshi- 
ku, Osaka, desires to export wool and silk ter- 
tiles. Illustrated leaflet available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Japan—The Tokyo Horticultural Co. Ltd. 
(nursery), No. 25, 1-chome, Iidamachi, Chi- 
yodaku, Tokyo, wishes to export orchids. 


chemicals 


Sixty New Freight Cars 
for Bolivian Railroad 


Bids for the supply of 60 new freight 
cars to be used on the Arica-La Paz Rail- 
road are invited by the Railroad Office, 


September 25, 1948 


ad 


Ministry of Public Works and Communi- 
cations, Bolivia. 
be box cars and 30 flat cars. 


Of the total, 30 are to 


Sealed bids, on legal paper, and ac- 


companied by a guaranty of 5 percent of 


Branch, 


pn est 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Office of International Trade 


the amount of the bid, must be submit- 
ted, no later than 10 a. m., October 


30, 1948, 


to La Secretaria Direccién 


General de Ferrocarriles, Ministerio de 


Obras Putblicas, La Paz, Bolivia. 


They 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 


trade contracts. 


Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 


nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Division 


of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, for $1 each. 


Interested 


United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 


projected business arrangements. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 


dertaken with these firms. 


The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 


transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 


abroad. 


(It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportanities are 


in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 


conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Advertising: 4. 

Artistic Objects: 35. 

Bamboo Poles: 23. 

Bristles: 34. 

Brushes: 24. 

Butlding Materials: 9, 11, 42. 
Cable: 12. 

Candy-Making Equipment: 47. 
Chemicals: 49, 55. 
Clothing and Accessories 
Confections: 3, 48. 


Crockery, Pottery, and Chinaware: 16, 31. 


Dairy Equipment; 4. 
Diesel Engines and Locomotives: 12. 


Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 13, 15, 44, 51, 


60. 
Electrical Equipment: 12, 41. 
Fats and Oils: 7. 
Felt Hat Bodies: 30. 
Foodstuffs: 3, 7, 48. 
Forest Products: 5, 25. 
Furniture: 20, 27, 39. 
Glass and Glassware: 9, 16, 18. 
Heating Equipment: 57. 
Hemp: 36. 
Hides and Skins: 29, 61. 
Household Goods: 16, 27, 37, 62, 63. 
Laboratory Equipment: 4. 
Lace and Embroideries: 17. 


Leather and Leather Articles: 38, 64. 


30, 32, 62, 63, 64. 


Lumber: 5, 25, 43. 

Machinery (Industrial): 1, 7, 8, 12, 16, 45, 
47, 50, 52, 55, 56. 

Medical and Dentral Products: 60. 

Metal Products (Small): 14. 

Office Machines, Equipment, and Supplies: 
10, 58. 

Paper and Paper Products: 21, 58. 

Prefabricated Houses: 42. 

Radio and Radar Equipment: 12, 54. 

Retail Food Services and Equipment, 2. 

Rubber and Rubber Articles: 22, 40. 

Sanitary Articles: 59. 

Scales: 54. 

Scientific Apparatus and Equipment: 4, 
12. 

Seeds: 7 

Silverware: i9. 

Slaughterhouse and Butcher-Shop Equip- 
ment: 46. 

Technical Information and New Develop- 
ments: 2, 5. 

Textiles: 1, 6, 37, 62, 63, 65. 

wee: Zt, Si. 

Timber Fluid and Injectors: 26. 

Toiletries: 13, 28. 

Tools: 55, 56. 

Veterinary Products: 53. 

Yarns: 6, 65. 

Yeast: 33. 
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must be presented directly by the foreign 
manufacturer or his representative. 

Copies of the technical specifications 
covering these cars are available from 
the Direccion General de Ferrocarriles, 
or from the Bolivian Embassy, Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. 

The 60 cars are to supplement the 250 
recently obtained by the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment from the United States and 
now in operation on the Villazon-Atocha 
and Arica-La Paz Railroads. It is un- 
derstood that their purchase is being 
financed from funds of the Arica-La Paz 
Railroad. 


German-Owned Assets 
for Sale in Spain 


The Spanish Government has an- 
nounced that it will accept proposals 
for the purchase of certain German- 
owned assets in Spain. A list of the 
companies involved, with a brief descrip- 
tion of each, follows: 

1. Agfa-Foto S. A—FExclusive agent for the 
sale of I. G. Farbenindustrie photographic 
materials. Also has license and certain ob- 
solete machinery for the manufacture of 
“Ozalid” paper, although activities have been 
limited to the sale of imported paper. Capi- 
tal stock to be sold, 1,300,000 pesetas. Main 
office in Barcelona, with branch sales offices 
in Madrid, Seville, and Bilbao. 

2. Kromschroeder S. A.—Manufacturers of 
the Kromschroeder system of gas meters. 
Capital stock to be sold, 600,000 pesetas. 
Factory at Barcelona. 

3. Alfred H. Schutte S. A—Importers of 
machine tools. Capital stock to be sold, 
945,000 pesetas. Main office in Barcelona, 
with branch sales office in Bilbao. 

4. Aceros Roechling S. A.—Importers of 
steel. Capital stock to be sold, 1,000,000 
pesetas. Main office in Barcelona, with 
branch sales offices at Bilbao and Vigo. 

5. Abello Ozigeno Linde S. A.—Leading 
manufacturer of industrial oxygen, and sales 
representative for welding-equipment man- 
ufacturers. Capital stock to be sold, 1,125,- 
000 pesetas. Factories in Barcelona and 
Valencia. 


Bidding will not be competitive, since 
a fair appraisal value has been set by 
the Spanish Government, and appli- 
cants must offer the stipulated price. 
Accordingly, the successful purchaser 
will be determined on the basis of re- 
sources, commercial facilities, affilia- 
tions, plans, and similar considerations 
of each applicant. 

Interested parties may file application 
for purchase with the Spanish Commis- 
sion for Liquidation of Assets for For- 
eigners, Madrid, Spain. However, it is 
suggested that prospective bidders ap- 
point a qualified representative in Spain 
to investigate the properties offered and 
otherwise look out for their interests. 
The Allied Representatives will assist 
such designated representatives in any 
way possible, 
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U. S. Investment Sought 
for Edible-Oil Industry 


A Bolivian manufacturer of edible oils, 
Armando Perez Prado, wishes to interest 
an American firm in investing, on a loan 
basis, a total of US$70,000 to be used in 
expanding his industry. 

Mr. Perez Prado operates two plants 
for the extraction of edible oils: one at 
Riberalta, Beni, where the raw material 
is “Beni almonds” (Brazil nuts); the 
other at La Paz, which utilizes peanuts 
and sunflower seeds. The former cur- 
rently produces 20 tons of oil a month. 
The plant at La Paz, however, although 
having the same capacity, is operated 
only occasionally, owing to lack of funds 
for the purchase of raw materials. The 
manufacturer believes that by keeping 
both plants in continual operation, the 
local industry could produce oil in quan- 
tities sufficient for the country’s needs, 
thereby eliminating the necessity of im- 
ports from Argentina, reported at present 
to be 60 tons monthly. 

He has advised the American Embassy 
in La Paz that the loan would be guar- 
anteed by a first mortgage on the two 
plants. A portion of the funds is to be 
used to liquidate the present mortgages 
on the plants, totaling 2,500,000 bolivi- 
anos and the balance to purchase raw 
materials needed for production. Mr. 
Perez Prado proposes that the loan run 
for 10 years with interest at 6 percent 
per annum, payable in dollars, and be 
amortized at the rate of US$10,000 per 
annum. 

Value of the machinery now owned 
by the firm is said to total US$100,000. 

Parties interested in this proposition 
are invited to communicate with Mr. 
Perez Prado, Sociedad Industrial “Copa- 
cabana” (Perez Prado & Cia.), Casilla 
1394, 402 Avenida Pert, La Paz, Bolivia. 


Inventor Offers Right To 
Make New Shipping Crate 


Rights to manufacture a newly de- 
veloped and patented collapsible wooden 
shipping crate are offered to an Ameri- 
can firm by its French inventor, René 
Roche. As an alternative, he would con- 
sider an arrangement whereby American 
capital would be invested in its produc- 
tion in France. 

The crate, which is already in produc- 
tion in France, is very light, of sturdy 
construction, and similar in appearance 
to any packing box; but, unlike ordinary 
boxes, it can be folded up. According to 
Mr. Roche, this feature makes possible 
repeated use of the same crate. For in- 
stance, he claims that one shipper has 
repacked the same 100 crates 22 times, 
and that only 2 of the crates required 
minor repairs. 

In explaining the advantages of this 
crate, Mr. Roche points out that a large- 


size packing case 50 centimeters high Can 
be folded into a flat plank 9 centimete, 
thick. A medium-size open-panel crat, 
such as is generally used to ship fruit 
and vegetables, is 20 centimeters high 
when assembled, but only slightly oye 
4 centimeters when collapsed. A Stack 
of nine of the food crates measures 
meter 80 centimeters assembled, com. 
pared with 40 centimeters folded—g say. 
ing in space of 1 meter 40 centimeters. 

Two smaller sizes are also being pro. 
duced for shipping bottled beverages. 

Mr. Roche believes that his invention, 
may solve the problem long faced by 
European shippers of having to eXport 
their limited reserves of crating lumbe 
along with the merchandise shipped tg 
Western Hemisphere countries. While 
it would not be economically sound to 
return the regular type of crate empty, 
he is of the opinion that the great Saving 
in space afforded by the collapsible box 
would make such return possible, 

A few sets of photographs and a more 
detailed description of the box are avai). 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Com. 
plete information may be obtained by 
communicating with Mr. Roche, Sainte. 
Maxime (Var.), France. 


German-Owned Firm in 
Zurich To Be Sold 


Sale of the German-owned firm, Uh- 
ren A. G., having a capital stock of 100.- 
000 francs, has been announced by the 
Swiss Compensation Office. 

Uhren A. G., located in Zurich, was es- 
tablished in 1922 as the representative of 
the watch manufacturer, Friedrich Mau- 
the S. a. r. 1., at Schwenningen s/Neckar, 
Germany. 

No bid deadline has been announced. 

Additional information is available 
from the Swiss Compensation Office, 
Service for the Liquidation of German 
Assets, Postbox 39, Zurich, Switzerland. 


South African Visitor 
to Buy Farm Equipment 


Wilhelm J. Lubbe, the manager of Die 
Boeresake—reportedly the largest cen- 
tral agricultural cooperative in the Un- 
ion of South Africa, handling about 90 
percent of the country’s purchases of 
agricultural equipment and supplies—is 
expected to reach the United States on 
October 1. 

Mr. Lubbe is interested mainly in con- 
tacting manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery and equipment to arrange for 
continuing purchases of such goods for 
his organization. He also wishes to ob- 
tain agencies covering the whole of South 
Africa for farm equipment, fencing ma- 
terial, irrigation material, and chemicals 
for agricultural use. 
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puring his 6-weeks stay, Mr. Lubbe 
plans to visit New York, New Holland 
(Pa.)s Phoenixville (Pa.), Lancaster 
(pa.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Kansas City 
(Mo.), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Port- 
and (Oreg.), St. Louis, and Washington. 
Inquiries may be addressed to him % the 
south African Consulate General, 500 
rifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Capital Desired for 


Siamese Mining Concessions 


American capital investment is sought 
py the Suri Ratna Co. Ltd., of Siam, for 
development of the firm’s several mining 
concessions in South Siam. 

According to the American Embassy in 
Bangkok, the company has available 41 
separate leases of land with all mining, 
timber, and planting rights reserved. 
All the areas concerned have been sur- 
veyed, and test borings reportedly re- 
yealed tin ore of 72 percent tin content, 
with occurrences of wolfram. 

It is understood that the firm wishes 
to form a syndicate, turning over its en- 
tire holdings in exchange for shares of 
stock in the new enterprise. Its main 
reason for desiring such syndication is to 
obtain the necessary mining equipment 
for working the concessions. 

Interested firms and individuals may 
obtain further details from Suri Ratna 
Co. Ltd., 615 Mahachai Road, P. O. Box 
No. 215, Bangkok, Siam. 

A World Trade Directory Report is be- 
ing prepared. 


Foreign Visitors 


1, Australia—Arthur S. M. Collins, repre- 
senting Collins Brothers Pty. Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Geelong, 
Victoria, is interested in arranging United 
States outlets for wool products, and in ob- 
taining tertile machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 15, via New York City, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U. S. address c/o Australian 
Government Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and possibly San Francisco. 

2. Australia—Leonard R. Stynes and 
Charles H. Kendall, representing G. J. Coles 
&Co. Ltd. (importer, retailer) , 282 Little Col- 
lins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, are inter- 
ested in studying operation of retail food 
services and equipment in both chain and 
individual stores. Scheduled to arrive Au- 
gust 25, via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o James O'Cal- 
laghan, 44 Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and New York. 

3. Belgium—Albert R. Alfandary, repre- 
senting International Corp. for Trade & In- 
dustry (importer, exporter, commission mer- 
chant), 60 Rue de 1l’Enseignement, Brussels, 
on behalf of Belgian chocolate manufacturers 
is interested in contacting importers of 
chocolate. Scheduled to arrive September 
20, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
¢/o Intermares Corp., 72 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

4. Brazil—Armando d’Almeida, represent- 
ing Adalco S, A.-Industria e Comercio (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler), Av. Almirante 
Barroso 91, Rio de Janeiro, and Inter-Ameri- 
cana de Publicidade S. A. (advertising 
agency), Rua Uruguayana 118, 9° andar, Rio 


September 25, 1948 


de Janeiro, is interested in scientific and lab- 
oratory apparatus and equipment, dairy 
equipment, and advertising. Scheduled to 
arrive early in October, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Editor & Publisher, Times Building, 1475 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Boston, Chicago, and Phil- 
adelphia. 

5. Chile—Faustino Luis Mosso, represent- 
ing Mosso y Cia. Ltda. (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Casilla 60, Cura- 
Cautin, studying latest improvements in the 
plywood industry, purchasing equipment, and 
establishing contacts for exporting plywood 
and sawed lumber to the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive during October, via New 
York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Argentine Consulate General, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Se- 
attle, Tacoma, Portland (Oreg.), and New 
York. 

6. Denmark-—-M. Arn-Hansen, representing 
K. Arn-Hansen, 5 Dahlerupsgade, Copen- 
hagen, is interested in purchasing teztiles 
and yarn, both on agency basis and for own 
account. Scheduled to arrive October 2, via 
New York City, for a visit of 5 weeks. U.S. 
address: Taft Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Hartford, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Charlotte, Greenville (S. C.), Paducah, 
and St. Louis. 

7. India—Vallabhdas V. Mariwala, repre- 
senting Kanji Morarji & Co., 285-7 Narsi 
Natha Street, Bombay 9, is interested in con- 
tacting American importers of black pepper, 
spices, oils and seeds; and manufacturers of 
soav and oil machinery; also, wishes to visit 
soap and oil factories. Scheduled to arrive 
early in October, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months’ U.S. address: c/o Thomas 
Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Niagara Falls, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. Ireland—James Grew, representing 
James Grew & Co. (Eire) Ltd. (importer, 
brokers, and distributors), 54 Dawson Street, 
Dublin, is interested in /food-processing 
plants, including canneries, and seeks infor- 
mation on modern canning machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive September 18, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Edward McLaughlin, 17 East Forty- 


ninth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington. 
9. Ireland—John Lingwood, representing 


Lingwood & Sons (importers, builders, and 
decorators), 3-4 Frenche’s Quay, Cork, is in- 
terested in contacting sources of supply for 
glass and building materials. Scheduled to 
arrive October 5, via New York City, for a visit 
of about 3 weeks. U.S. address: C/o 116 East- 
man Street, Cranford, N. J. Itinerary: New 
York. 

10. Italy—Luigi Lagomarsino, represent- 
ing E. Lagomarsino & Co. (importer, retailer, 
agent), 21 Piazza Duomo, Milan, is inter- 
ested in making new connections with Amer- 
ican manufacturers of office machines, 
equipment, and appliances. Scheduled to 
arrive October 6, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: Hotel Biltmore, 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Cleveland, 
and Chicago. 

11. New Zealand—G. W. Agar, representing 
Atlas Products (N. Z.) Ltd., Leinster Cham- 
bers, Grey Street, Wellington, is interested in 
the manufacture and marketing of a patented 
cement roofing tile. Scheduled to arrive 
during September, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Besser Manufacturing Co., 
Alpena, Mich. Itinerary: New York, San 
Francisco, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


12. Spain—W. Perry George, representing 
Anglo-Espanola de Electricidad S. A. (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler), Av. Jose An- 
tonio 525, Barcelona, is interested in obtain- 
ing the exclusive representation for Spain, 
Spanish Morocco, Canary Islands and Balearic 
Islands, of American manufacturers of the 
following: Diesel engines; Diesel locomotives; 
electrical machinery—high-frequency equip- 
ment; hydraulic turbines; radar, fathometers, 
radiophone and electronic applications; re- 
frigerating machinery; insulators (high-ten- 
sion lines up to 130,000 volts); copper cable 
for high-tension lines; electric traction for 
railways, streetcars, and trolley buses; elec- 
trie vehicles; equipment for harbor works 
(stationary cranes up to 20 tons and mobile 
cranes up to 5 tons); silos and suction ma- 
chinery for unloading grain from ships. He 
is now in the United States for about 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Suite 1210, Shore- 
ham Building, Washington 5,D.C. Itinerary: 
Washington. 

13. Union of South Africa—P. G. Fountain, 
representing Fassett & Johnson Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
agent), P. O. Box 2006, 15 Bree Street, Cape- 
town, is interested in representing in South 
Africa manufacturers of pharmaceuticals and 
toilet goods. Scheduled to arrive early in 
October for an indefinite period. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o F. H. Jewell, Davis & Lawrence Co., 
P. O. Box 210, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Licensing Opportunities 


14. England—Futters (London) Limited 
(manufacturers), 67 Cambridge Road, Kil- 
burn, London, N. W. 6, wishes to manufac- 
ture on a royalty basis patented small metal 
products. 

15. Spain—La Técnica Quimica Hispana, 
S. A. (manufacturer), Zurbano 6, Madrid, is 
interested in manufacturing in Spain under 
license United States pharmaceuticals. The 
firm believes it could develop the foreign 
exchange necessary to import the required 
equipment and to pay royalties by the sale 
of phytin (phosphorus with calcium and 
magnesium produced from rice hulls, mini- 
mum 20% organic phosphorus); initial pro- 
duction 40 kilograms per day. 

This would have to be accomplished under 
the combined-account procedure. Further- 
more, the medicinals would have to be reg- 
istered for sale in Spain with the Direccion 
General de Sanidad, by approval of a board 
containing representation of Spanish phar- 
maceutical manufacturers. 


Import Opportunities 


16. Belgium—Beltrimex (Marcel Vander- 
borght), (export merchant), 54-56 Rue du 
Sceptre, Brussels, wishes to export household 
articles such as galvanized, enameled, and 
aluminum articles; vacuum flasks; glassware, 
crockery, and pottery; cutlery and silver- 
smiths’ articles; bread- and ham-cutting 
machines; meat mincers; coffee and cheese 
mills; and washing machines. 

17. Belgium—Borderies H. Legrand S. A. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 37 Rue des There- 
siennes, Vilvorde, offers to export and seeks 
agent for machine-made embroderies on cot- 
ton or rayon fabrics for lingerie; embroidered 
tulle for making brassieres; and embroidered 
lace for curtains and blinds. 

18. Belgium—Coloniale et Commerciale 
Belge, S. A. (export merchant), 150 Rue de la 
Loi, Brussels, wishes to export best-quality 
glass and glassware such as colored and 
hammered window and special glass, table 
glassware, and containers. 

19. Belgium—Etablissements Bruno Wiske- 
mann S. A. (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 13 Rue d’Arenberg, Brussels, wishes 
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to export and seeks agent for silverware of 
extra white metal, and silverplated. 

20. Belgium—Firme Fernand Chambon 
(represented by Guy Chambon) (manufac- 
turer), 1 Rue Kindermans, Brussels, wishes 
to export and seeKs agent for deluxe furni- 
ture and armchairs. One set of drawings 
and price list is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Beloitum—Manufacture Belge d’Articles 
en Papier Mabelpap S. A. (manufacturer, 
exporter, commission merchant, broker, 
wholesaler), 17 Rue Zenobe Gramme, Arlon, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for the 
following paper goods and stationery, includ- 
ing quantities (in metric tons) available 
each month: 30, commercial envelopes and 
other kinds; 20 writing paper; 25, copy books 
and notebooks; 15, writing pads; 75, crepe 
toilet paper; 25, glazed toilet paper; <0, 
toilet-paper containers; 10, paper table- 
cloths; 10, paper napkins; 2, carbon paper; 
10, tissue paper; 20, colored crepon for 
flowers; 15, crepe paper for florists and flower- 
pot cases; 2, paper ribbons for decoration; 
40, paper for cupboard shelves (in rolls). 
Samples will be submitted by foreign firm. 

22. Brazil—Industria de Artefatos de Bor- 
racha Borbonite Limitada (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), Rua Cristovao Colombo 900, 
Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, wishes to 
export 15,000 pure Brazilian ruber ice bags 
each month, bags 17, 24, and 28 cms. in 
diameter; also 15,000 pure Brazilian rubber 
hot-water bottles each month. Capacity: 
approximately 42, 1, 2, and 3 liters. Also, 
firm seeks representative in the United States, 
preferably an organization entitled to as- 
sume entire United States as sales-agency 
territory. 

Quality inspection of goods at plant in Sao 
Leopoldo, Rio Grande do Sul, by Centro da 
Industria Fabril do Rio Grande do Sul (Fed- 
eration of Rio Grande do Sul Industries), 
47 Rua Dr. Flores, Porto Alegre, at manu- 
facturer’s expense. 

23. Burma—Burma Bamboo Pole Co 
(grower and exporter), 632 Merchant Street, 
Rangoon, wishes to export 10,000 bamboo 
poles (smoked and_  “straightened) each 
month. Further information including 
prices available upon request from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. Denmark—A/S Fabriken IRA (manu- 
facturer), 61 Dortheavej, Copenhagen NV, 
has available for export large quantities of 
best-quality toilet brushes and industrial 
brushes. 

25. England—Marrs & Cross and Wilfrid 
Fairbairns, Ltd. (timber merchants and ex- 
porters), Broad Street House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E. C. 2., wishes to export the 
following logs, crotches, and lumber: ma- 
hogany, avodire, rosewood, satinwood, box- 
wood, ebony, lignum vitae, African black- 
wood, and all general tropical hardwoods 
Specifications: veneer grade, 36’’ and up; 
lumber logs, 28’’ and up, in diameter. 

26. England—Rentokil Limited (manufac- 
turers) , School Lane, Fetcham, Currey, wishes 
to export Rentokil timber fluid and injectors, 
for use in destroying wood-boring insects 
and termites. 

27. France — Bosser-Leroux (handicraft 
manufacturers), Fabrique de Petits Meubles 
Bretons, Plozevet, Finistere, wishes to ex- 
port miniature Breton furniture, ash trays, 
jewel bozes, and trays. Price list available 
on request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

28. France—Olivier Duclos (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler), L’Habit, par Bois-le- 
Roy, Eure, wishes to export high-quality 
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cattle horn combs, 100 dozens available each 
month. Goods sold with guaranty. 

29. France—Maison Jalfre & Compagnie 
(agent, commission merchant), 31 Rue Jean 
Jaurés, Marseille (B-du-R), wishes to ex- 
port sheep and goat skins, tanned with 
chromium, and dyed in several colors, suit- 
able for shoe interiors and exteriors and 
other leather uses; also, antelope, chamois, 
crocodile, and snake skins. 

30. France—Maisons Pinay & Leduc—Les 
Fils Pinay Jeune (manufacturer), 2 Fau- 
bourg Poissonniére, Paris 10e, has available 
for export varying qualities of felt hats and 
rough felt hat bodies, 5,000 to 6,000 each 
month. 

31. France—Societe Ravel-Decroix & Fils 
(manufacturer), Route de Marseille, Au- 
bagne (B-du-R), wishes to export potter? 
products, chinaware, and skirting-board tiles 

32. France—tTricotages du Sud-Est (manu- 
facturer), 30 Rue Jacquemart, Romans 
(Drome), wishes to export and seeks agent 
for fancy woolen vests, coats and jackets of 
superior-quality wool and merino Firm 
states 200 dozen garments available for ex- 
port each month 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. Italy—Cav. E. Sant’'Unione & Fratello 
Societa Anonima (manufacturer), 184 Via 
Toscana, Bologna, wishes to export bread 
yeast, and yeast for pastries and other sweet 
bakery products 

34. Italy—Ditta* Ines Fazioli (manufac- 
turer, San Pietro in Casale (Bologna), 
wishes to export up to 20 tons annually of 
processed hog bristles. Firm states it is es- 
tablished in the export field but would desire 
full instructions from American importers 

35. Italy—L. E. A.—Lavorazione Artisti 
Apuani “Eccelsa” (manufacturer), 11 Via 
Garibaldi, Carrara, wishes to export artistic 
terracotta and plaster objects such as statu- 
ettes, religious objects, and bric-a-brac. 

36. Italy—Rag. Renato Ariatti (export mer- 
chant, wholesaler), 2 Via della Zecca, Bolo- 
gna, wishes to export raw and semifinished 
hemp. Firm would appreciate full instruc- 
tions from American importer 

37. Italy—Tessitura Riminese Mario Ges- 
saroli & Co. (manufacturer), 36 Corso Um- 
berto, Rimini (Forli), wishes to export hand- 
woven wool fabrics similar to Harris tweed; 
also, hand-woven wool blankets. 

38. Netherlands—Koninklijke Leder- en 
Drijfriemenfabriek M. B. Regouin (manu- 
facturer), 2 Grotestraat, Cuyk aan de Maas, 
wishes to export first-quality chrome buffalo 
belting butts, oak-tanned and chrome-tan- 
ned leather beltings, and picked bands. For 
the present firm will accept orders from im- 
porters in all parts of the United States, but 
is willing to consider the appointment of an 
agent to cover the whole country. Also, firm 
would appreciate receiving full instructions 
regarding specifications and packing 

39. Netherlands—Leguit & Zonen’s Meubel- 
fabrieken N. V. (manufacturer), 92 Heilige- 
weg, Krommenie, wishes to export small 
pieces of furniture, first-class quality. One 
set of photographs available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

40. Singapore—Peninsular Merchants Lim- 
ited (importer, exporter, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant, agent), 90, Robinson Road, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for Malayan 
raw rubber. 

41. Sweden—Folke Osterholm (manufac- 
turer, export agent), 21 Lilla Nygatan, Stock- 
holm, desires to export 4,000 safety switches 
each month. Illustrated leaflet available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

42. Sweden—Gullringens Traf6radling 
(manufacturer, exporter), Gullringen, wishes 
to export standard-quality prefabricated 





wood houses and interior materials. 

ther information including price ligt ang 
catalog (in Swedish) is available on g loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce, Washington 5 
D. C. 5 

World Trade Directory Report being Pre. 
pared. 

43. Sweden—Handelsfirman Empire (whole. 
saler), 20-22 Drottninggatan, Halsingborg 
wishes to export approximately 50,000 squary 
feet each month of oak and beech Strip floor. 
ing, in three grades. Also, firm seeks agents 
for New York, San Francisco, and New Q;. 
leans. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared 


Export Opportunities 


44. Belgium—Etablissements Mornard§, 4 
(importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent), 49 Avenue des Casernes, Brussels 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
first-quality pharmaceuticals such as insulin 
insulin-retard (insulin protamin zinc), hu. 
man flood fractions, penicillin, streptomycin. 
serums, vaccines, and hormones. Please aq. 
dress correspondence in French, if possibje. 

45. Belgium—Ets. Jos. Vanhoff, S. P. R, 1 
(wholesaler, importing distributor of mg. 
chine tools, tools, grindstones, measuring and 
control instruments), 47, Boulevard Pojp. 
care, Bruxelles, wishes purchase quotations 
for machinery for the manufacture of metal 
lath 

Correspondence addressed to the foreign 
firm should be in French, if possible 

46. Brazil—Comercio e Industria Senise 
Ltda. (municipal slaughterhouse), Rua 3 
de Dezembro, 33-8. and Caixa Postal 3567 
Sao Paulo, urgently requests quotations and 
catalogs from American manufacturers and 
exporters of slaughterhouse equipment and 
butcher-shop installations and _ supplies, 
Firm plans renovation of the slaughterhouse 
and retail outlets 

American firms interested in supplying 
goods should send catalogs and price lists 
as soon as possible, limiting their offers to 
the type of equipment and supplies essen- 
tial to the operation of an efficient munici- 
pal slaughterhouse which does not deal in 
fancy meats 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

47. Costa Rica—Empresa Industrial EF 
Gallito, S. A. (candy factory), Apartado 623, 
San Jose, is completing a new building and 
would like to receive offers from manufac- 
turers for the following candy-making 
Mogul machine, steel or wood- 
en; marshmallow depositor; starch dryer, 
500 to 1,000 pounds per hour capacity; 
starch sifter, 500 to 1,000 pounds per hour 
capacity; 16-inch coverer, with automatic 
feed, and decoration equipment; cream 
mixer, 500 to 1,000 pounds capacity; stretcher, 
50 to 100 pounds capacity; vacuum cooker 
for caramels; peanut sheller, 200 to 500 
pounds per hour capacity; 5-cylinder re- 
finer; “Conche" machine, 4 tanks; weighing 
and molding machine for chocolates, \ 
ounce to pound; caramel cutter 

Firms submitting quotations should in- 
clude date of delivery 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

48. Cuba—Productos ‘‘La Fe,” S. A. (man- 
ufacturers of fruit pastes, canned guava, 
grated coconut), Paula Nos. 47 y 49, San 
Miguel del Padron, seeks purchase quotations 
for canned vegetables; canned fruits, such 
as pears, peaches, and fruit cocktail; candy, 
such as chocolate bars and mint drops. 
Firm is willing to receive goods in bulk for 
the purpose of packaging and marketing 
them under its own trade-mark and guar- 
anty. 
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49. Denmark—A. Brask Thomsen Ltd. (im- 
rt merchant), 3 Toldbodgade, Copenhagen 
yn seeks purchase quotations for all kinds 
at chemicals. Also, firm is interested in act~ 
as sales agent for one or more American 
grms in the chemical field. 

50. Denmark—Carl Ellerbaek (manufac- 
turer, import merchant), 55 Gronnegade, 
Herning, seeks purchase quotations for best- 
yality hosiery machines, Overlock machines, 
puttonhole machinery; and machines for 
sewing on the rib edge on underwear (special 
overseamer ) . 

51. Denmark—A/S Medicinalco (The Dan- 
ish Medicinal & Chemical Co., Ltd.) (manu- 
facturing chemists and wholesalers), 37 
prags Boulevard, Copenhagen S, wishes pur- 
chase quotations for 5 tons of guaiacol crys- 
tals, synthetically made from Pyrocatechol 
crystal form described in National Formulary 


: Italy—Colorificio Dora (manufacturer) , 
Via Chiesa della Salute 35, Turin, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for paint and varnish ma- 
chinery such as pulverizers, grinders, and 
mills. Firm intends to renew its machinery 
and wishes to receive offers and catalogs. 

53. Italy—Aldo Conti (importing distrib- 
ytor, manufacturer's agent), 23 Via Belle 
Arti, Bologna, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for veterinary products such as hor- 
monic preparations, vaccines, and serums 
(especially anti-pox); food and medicinals 
for dogs, cats, and race horses. Quantities 
desired: Hormones, 10,000 doses annually; 
vaccines, 10,000 doses annually; serums, 25 
gallons annually. 


Agency Opportunities 


54. Africa, South West—Acme Agencies 
(manufacturers’ agent, importer), P. O. 
Box 741, WinGhoek, seeKs agencies for radio 
batteries and scales. 

55. Belgium—Chimipha S. A. (importing 
distributor, manufacturers’ agent), 55 
Boulevard du Regent, Brussels, wishes to ob- 
tain agencies for chemical products, and 
machinery, apparatus, and tools for brew- 
eries, dairies, bottleworks, cabinet-making, 
and carpentry. 

56. Belgium—cCrelco S. A. (importer, sales 
agent), 215 Rue Royale, Brussels, desires 
agencies for machinery and tools for manu- 
facturing paper, packing machinery, and 
printing machinery. 

57. Belgium—Etablissements Bruma §, A. 
(importer, fitter), 30 Rue Marche-aux- 
Poulets, Brussels, wishes to obtain agencies 
for heating equipment for domestic and in- 
dustrial use, such as steam boilers, automatic 
boilers, automatic heaters and other heating 
equipment, and ventilation equipment. 

58, Belgium—Etablissements Marcel Ver- 
hoeven S. A. (importer, sales agent), 30 Rue 
Montagne aux Herbes Potagéres, Brussels, 
seeks agencies for all office stationery and 
supplies. 

59. Belgium—Pharmacie Ouvertus (im- 
porter, manufacturers’ agent), 219 Rue Theo- 
dore Verhaegen, Brussels, desires exclusive 
agencies for sanitary articles, such as dress- 
ings, adhesive plaster, rubber articles, gauze, 
and syringes 

60. England—R. W. P. Pharmacal Products 
Ltd. (wholesaler, importer, exporter), Bourne 
End, Bucks., seeks agencies for medical, den- 
tal, and pharmaceutical products. 

61. France—Maison Jalfre & Compagnie 
(agent, commission merchant, broker), 31 
Rue Jean Jaurés, Marseille (B-du-R), wishes 
to obtain agencies for raw hides and tanned 
skins, 

62. Mexico—Albert Teitelbaum (sales/in- 
dent agent), Tonola 125-201, Mexico, D. F., 
desires representations for bed sheetings, 
towels, cotton gabardines, poplins, Palm 
Beach cloth, and cotton underwear. 


September 25, 1948 
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Commerce has announced, 


on the charges are to be held August 26. 


for which he was applying. 


home that evening. 
FBI agents covered the meeting. 


agents who apprehended Lokpez. 
had accompanied Lokpez. 
request of Lokpez. 





OIT’s Enforcement Branch Moves Vigorously Against Alleged 
Bribery Attempt 


The arraignment, August 19, before U. S. Commissioner Cyril S. Lawrence of Orlando 
Lokpez and Louis Feldman for attempted bribery of an official of the Office of International 
Trade, was the result of cooperation between officers of OIT’s recently strengthened En- 
forcement Branch and agents of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Department of 


Lokpez and Feldman are charged with attempting to bribe an OIT official to secure an 
export license for galvanized steel water pipe valued at about $40,000. Further hearings 


An investigation was personally initiated by Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, 
after receiving a complaint from the trade charging that Lokpez had received unduly 
favorable treatment in the distribution of a certain export quota. Although this charge 
proved to be unfounded, it was during the course of the investigation that Lokpez first 
mentioned to an OIT official that it would be worth money to him to secure certain licenses 


It was brought out at the arraignment that, at a later date, Lokpez flatly offered the 
OIT official $2,000 to secure the validation of his license applications, the money to be 
paid when the official could prove the licenses had actually been issued. On August 18, 
Lokpez called the OIT official and stated that he would deliver the $2,000 to the official’s 


Lokpez arrived at the official’s home and handed 
over an envelope containing $2,000 in $100 bills. 
At the same time they apprehended Louis Feldman, who 
Feldman had brought the money from New York at the 


The official then signaled the FBI 








63. Netherlands—China Silk & Embroidery 
Co. (sales agent), 681 Keizersgracht, Am- 
sterdam-C., wishes to obtain agencies for 
plain or printed rayon piece goods for 
women’s clothes, worsted or carded wool 
fabrics for women's and men’s clothes, plain 
or printed cotton piece goods for women’s 
clothes, bath towels, table linen, sheets, pil- 
low cases, upholstery and drapery fabrics, 
men’s socks, and nylon and rayon stockings. 

64. Netherlands—Heeren- & Dames Modes 
Engros “CeVeRo” (importing distributor), 
65 Graaf Florisstraat, Rotterdam, seeks ex- 
clusive agencies for the following merchan- 
dise, all good quality: men’s leather gloves— 
2,000 dozen lined, 2,000 dozen unlined; men’s 
wool socks, fancy and unpatterned, 5,000 
dozen; men’s and boys’ wool sport stockings, 
fancy and unpatterned, 5,000 dozen; fancy 
wool pullovers, 500 dozen; fancy wool slip- 
overs, 500 dozen; men’s poplin shirts, unpat- 
terned and striped, 3,000 dozen; women’s 
stockings—3,000 dozen of 25 percent nylon 
and 75 percent rayon, 5,000 dozen of 100 per- 
cent nylon; men’s wool and fur felt hats, 
10,000 dozen. Firm will buy for own account 
if necessary. 

65. Union of South Africa—Raymond & 
Marshall Ltd. (manufacturers’ representa- 
tive), 507 Ottawa House, 94 President Street, 
Johannesburg, seeks direct representation of 
American textile manufacturers of the fol- 
lowing: cotton piece goods (mattress tick- 
ings, broadcloths, woven and printed shirt- 
ings, bleached and unbleached calicos, dotted 
Swiss, sheetings, khakis and khaki jeans, 
poplins, denims, prints, dress materials, fur- 
nishings, cambrics, linens, voiles, gabardines, 
piedmont suitings, limbrics, haircords, cot- 
tonades, coverts, flannelettes); rayons 
(shiozes, crepes, romaines, georgettes, 
jerseys); woolens (woolen suitings, wool and 
rayon mixtures, including summerweight 
suitings, tweeds); interlock fabrics (cotton 
and rayon); cotton yarns. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 


merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment—Importers and Dealers— 
Turkey. 


Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—lIre- 


land. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Paraguay. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Po- 
land. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—France. . 


Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Philippines. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Import- 
ers and Dealers—British Malaya. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Finland. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Baha- 
mas. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—British 
Guiana. 


Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—France. 
Confectionery Importers and Dealers— 


Hong Kong. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Morocco. 

Curio and Novelty Importers and Dealers— 
Guatemala. 

Dairy Industry—Netherlands Indies. 

Dairy Industry—Norway. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Finland. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Costa Rica. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Philippines. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, 
turers, and Exporters—lIreland. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—France. 

Flour Mills—Portugal. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Spain. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—In- 
dia. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Switzerland. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—Pakistan. 

Hospitals—Bermuda. 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade. Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRODUCTION AND SALE OF HYBRID SEED 
Corn To BE REGULATED 


On July 22, 1948, the Argentine Ministry 
of Agriculture announced that an Execu- 
tive decree had been prepared under which 
the production and sale of hybrid seed corn 
henceforth will be regulated, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy at 
Buenos Aires, dated August 19, 1948. Pro- 
ducers will be required to register with the 
Ministry and will be able to sell seed only 
of those strains which perform satisfactorily 
under Government observation. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROVISIONAL COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 
WITH CHILE EFFECTED 


A provisional commercial agreement was 
effected by an exchange of notes in Santi- 
ago, Chile, on June 30, 1948, by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of Chile and the Minister 
of Belgium, in representation of the Belgium- 
Luxembourg Economic Union, according to 
a report from the United States Embassy at 
Santiago, dated August 16. Subsequently, 
Presidential Decree No. 4850 of July 20, 1948, 
published in the Diario Oficial of August 
10, 1948, authorized the Chilean customs au- 
thorities to apply, for 1 year, beginning July 
1, 1948, most-favored-nation treatment to 
goods originating in Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. Exceptions are made in the cases 
of favors now being accorded or which may 
be accorded by Chile to bordering states, and 
favors resulting from existing Customs 
Unions or unions to which either of the par- 
ties may subscribe in the future. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs TARIFF AMENDMENT 


The Bermudan Customs Tariff Act on 1947 
Amendment Bill No. 4, which aims at in- 
creasing the colony’s revenue through in- 
creased-taxes on gasoline, passed the House 
on August 9, 1948, and was approved by the 
Legislative Council on August 13, 1948. 

The duty on gasoline was increased 100 
percent over the former rate of 6 pence per 
gallon, plus 25 percent surtax. (Imports 
from British Empire sources are not subject 
to this surtax.) The present rate is 1 
shilling, plus the 25 percent surtax. The 
bill also provides for an export tax of 1 penny 
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per gallon on gasoline. This will add ma- 
terially to operating costs of commercial air 
lines operating daily services between the 
United States and Bermuda and between 
Canada and Bermuda. 

Operators of motorboats in connection 
with business will be given a refund of 71, 
pence per gallon on gasoline purchased. 

A tax of 114 pence per gallon on beer 
also was included. Animal fodders which 
have been subject to a small duty are now 
on the free list. 


Brazil 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated September 10, 1948) 


General business conditions in Brazil 
continue spotty. Many retailers in Rio 
de Janeiro complain that business is con- 
siderably below normal, which is evi- 
denced by the large number of special 
sales advertised to stimulate consumer 
buying. Wholesalers are also dissatis- 
fied with their turn-over. Some domestic 
manufacturing activities have benefited 
by restrictions on imports, but in general 
industrial activity has also been affected 
by the drop in sales. Construction ac- 
tivity at Rio de Janeiro has dropped to 
a low level. Building licenses granted in 
August totaled 97, as compared with 262 
in January and over 100 in every other 
month of this year except July. The 
August figure included only 1 building 
of more than 10 stories. At Bahia busi- 
ness is slow. From Pernambuco it is re- 
ported that money continues tight and 
that collections are slow from the inte- 
rior, primarily because crops has been 
delayed by prolonged rains. In Rio 
Grande do Sul trade is undergoing a 
seasonal slump; although the volume 
dropped, the value of sales in August 
was about 12 percent more than that of 
the corresponding month in previous 
years. 

Import trade has been on a continuous 
downward trend since the new import- 
license regime was established, but there 
are indications of a slight revival. Banks 
report that an increasing number of 
foreign collections are being received by 
them. This has retarded progress to- 
ward clearing up their backlog of collec- 
tions awaiting exchange availability, al- 


though a moderate improvement cop. 
tinues to be made. 

The President of Uruguay visiteg 
Brazil from September 2 to 9. During 
his visit there were signed an Extradition 
Treaty, a Treaty of General Arbitration 
and an additional Protocol to the Tour. 
ist Agreement. A joint statement was 
released that the Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of August 25, 1933, is also 
to be revised. A mixed committee of 
three members from each country is to 
be appointed to study the trade between 
the two countries, with the first meeting 
to be held on October 15 and studies to 
be concluded within 90 days. The exist- 
ing treaty was denounced, effective 
March 5, 1949. 

The decree granting exemption from 
import licenses to books, *newspapers, 
magazines, and similar publications was 
modified to apply only to such publica- 
tions published in foreign languages, ex- 
cept as regards imports from Portugal 
written by Portuguese authors. 

Under pressure from the trade, the 
selling of coffee from stocks held by the 
Government ‘(D. N.C.) was discontinued, 
Announcement was made that future 
sales would be conducted by auction, 
Carnauba wax export sales continue in 
small volume. The Bank of Brazil an- 
nounced that an additional 10,000,000 
cruzeiros was earmarked for carnatba 
financing at Ceara, bringing total 
financing in that State to 20,000,000 cru- 
zeiros. Asimilar sum is reported to have 
been set aside for financing carnatba in 
Piaui. 

Manganese mine workers struck for a 
period exceeding 3 weeks, completely 
halting production at the Lafaiete op- 
erations of the Cia. Meridional] de Mine- 
racao. Brief strikes also occurred in pub- 
lic-utility operations in Recife and Sao 
Paulo. Oil companies in Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo concluded an amicable 
agreement with the workers’ representa- 
tives calling for increases in salaries 
ranging from 300 to 500 cruzeiros per 
month. Negotiations are in progress 
with workers in the same activity in 
other principal distributing centers in 
Brazil. 

The latest foreign-trade figures pub- 
lished (comparable period of the preced- 
ing year in parentheses) are as follows: 
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ports, January-June, 2,043,563 metric 
tons (1,634,763), 9,736,690,000 cruzeiros 
(10,129,752,000) ; imports, January—May, 
9,734,297 metric tons (3,154,855), 10,- 
979,741,000 cruzeiros (9,400,693 ,000). 


British Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VALIDITY OF IMPORT LICENSES RESTRICTED 


British Guiana’s Controller of Supplies and 
Prices announced on September 2, 1948, that 
import licenses will now be issued with an 
expiration date of 7 months from the date 
of issue, unless special arrangements are 
made to the contrary. The Controller of 
gupplies and Prices pointed out that entry 
of goods will be allowed if in each case the 
importer can demonstrate by the ship’s bill 
of lading, or railway or road freight note, 
that the goods were dispatched to him in 
finished state as ordered by the manufac- 
turer or supplier before the expiration date. 
In such case, the importer would have the 
responsibility of proving that there had been 
no subsequent, undue delay in transit. 

Importers have been requested, in cases 
when it is thought that delivery is not likely 
to be made within the 7-month period, to 
state such fact in writing on the application 
form, together with an indication of the 
date on which delivery is expected, and the 
expiration date they wish to have inserted 
upon the license. Such applications will 
then be discussed by subcontrollers with the 
importers themselves, who will be informed 
whether their requests in this respect will 
be granted 

The notice further states that, although 
every effort will be made to meet importers’ 
requirements, particularly when the re- 
quested items are limited and special plants 
and machinery are concerned, it may not 
always be possible for the Controller of Sup- 
plies and Prices to commit himself to li- 
censing which involves substantial expendi- 
ture for long periods in advance 

Importers also have been requested (when 
they hold valid licenses with a given expira- 
tion date, but subsequently have grounds to 
suspect that they may be unable to obtain 
delivery of any item within the period cov- 
ered by the license) to inform the appro- 
priate subcontroller in writing before mak- 
ing payment for the goods, or opening an 
irrevocable credit involving Canadian dollar 
or other foreign currency commitment for 
the item concerned 

Prior to this announcement, import li- 
censes were issued with an expiration period 
of 1 year. Those importers who held valid 
current licenses which would normally ex- 
pire December 31, 1948, may have extensions 
granted on their licenses if they can justify 
them as outlined above. 

Import licenses are not generally required 
on goods entering the colony from the United 
Kingdom and the colonies group; however, 
in case licenses are required, the above pro- 
cedure is applicable 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 


OTTAWA 
(Dated September 2, 1948) 


Canadian industrial and commercial 
activity in August was maintained at a 
volume considerably above August of last 
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Ex-Im Bank’s Credit to 
Finland 


The Export-Import Bank of 
Washington announced on Septem- 
ber 9 the extension of a credit of 
$5,000,000 to the Republic of Fin- 
land. The credit, repayable in 15 
months, will carry a rate of interest 
of 21% percent per annum. The 
purpose of the credit is to finance 
the purchase of raw cotton in the 
United States. 

The Finnish textile industry is 
operating at a rate of about 70 per- 
cent of prewar and has been almost 
wholly dependent upon imports of 
raw cotton from the United States. 
Its market is largely domestic, but 
small quantities of textiles are ex- 
ported to Denmark and Norway. 











year, although indications are that cer- 
tain industries have receded from the 
high levels reached in earlier months. 
Employment remains at an all-time high, 
but the labor shortage is less acute than 
a year ago because of the stepped-up 
immigration program and a more stable 
labor force. The number of workers in- 
volved in labor disputes has increased 
somewhat in the past few weeks, but 
there are no major or widespread strikes. 

The cost of living, already at record, 
is still increasing, according to the official 
index which stood for August 2 at 157.5 
percent of the 1935-39 average, up 0.6 
point over July, largely because of higher 
food prices. The important develop- 
ments in the meat situation over the 
month, however, are not yet reflected in 
the figures. Following the lifting of the 
export embargo on shipments of sheep 
and lambs on August 3, prices of these 
products increased during the first 2 
weeks but later leveled off. The lifting of 
the embargo on beef cattle and on beef 
and veal to the United States on August 
16 also resulted in a sharp rise in local 
prices of beef and veal. These, likewise, 
have subsequently receded. 

Improved weather conditions during 
August did much to offset the effect of 
a late spring and subsequent drought on 
crops. The first official estimate, re- 
leased on August 17, indicates that the 
1948 wheat crop will amount to 372,- 
000,000 bushels, which is 9 percent more 
than last year but 9 percent below the 
average of the last 10 years. Yields are 
forecast for other cereal crops as follows: 
Oats, 338,000,000 bushels, an increase of 
21 percent over 1947; barley, 146,000,000 
bushels, an advance of 3 percent; and 
rye, 26,300,000 bushels, an increase of 100 
percent. The flaxseed crop is estimated 
at 18,000,000 bushels, an increase of 47 
percent over 1947. Despite a reduced 


tobacco acreage, the total production of 
tobacco in 1948 is estimated at 126,- 
681,000 pounds, compared with last 
year’s 107,000,000 pounds. 

As a result of large sales of new ships 
and other vessels, export trade increased 
in July to $250,900,000 from $234,400,000 
in June and $236,000,000 in July 1947. 
For the first 7 months, exports were 
valued at $1,651,000,000 compared with 
$1,565,000,000 in the first 7 months of 
1947, an increase of 5.5 percent. Declines 
were noted in shipments of wheat, wheat 
flour, bacon and hams, and automobile 
parts, and advances in cattle, fish, eggs, 
wood pulp, newsprint, and farm machin- 
ery. 

The most interesting feature of the 
trade is the increasingly important posi- 
tion that the United States has assumed 
as an export market. In the first 7 
months, exports to this country were 
valued at $764,980,000 as compared with 
$564,089,000 in the same period of 1947. 
On the other hand, the United States’ 
share of Canada’s imports has contracted 
under the restraining influence of the 
exchange controls. Figures for the first 
6 months reveal a drop in imports from 
$980,938,870 in 1947 to $884,467,903 in 
1948. With contraction of imports and 
expanded exports, the excess of imports 
has been reduced from $498,957,000 for 
the first 6 months of 1947 to $238,419,000. 

Under the sponsorship and support of 
certain commercial organizations and 
with Government encouragement, ef- 
forts are being made to broaden British 
trade ties with Canada Greatly in- 
creased allocations of textile piece goods 
have been made for shipment this quar- 
ter. Although the initial target figure 
of 80,000,000 yards will certainly not be 
reached, there is every expectation that 
shipments to Canada will be stepped up 
markedly. A 12-man industrial com- 
mission sponscred by the United King- 
dom Board of Trade is now in Canada on 
a 7-week tour to develop markets for 
British heavy machinery and equipment, 
and the announced forthcoming visit of 
Sir Stafford Cripps to Canada has 
prompted speculation with regard to pos- 
sible further credits for Britain. 

The utilization of funds from the sale 
or redemption of Canadian securities 
originally owned in the United Kingdom 
and applied in 1942 to the repayment of 
the Canadian loan to that country is now 
permitted for capital investment in Can- 
ada. The Austin Co. and some 20 or 25 
other British firms are availing them- 
selves of these facilities for branches in 
Canada. 

Although there was a sharp decline 
from the abnormally high levels of con- 
struction awards which were attained 
in the past few months, construction con- 
tracts in July of $89,791,000 were substan- 
tially above July 1947. Housing con- 
struction, stimulated by a Government 
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program providing loans under generous 
terms, continued at unprecedented levels. 
Dwelling units completed during 1947 
amounted to approximately 76,600. It is 
expected that more than 80,000 units will 
be completed during the current year. 

Cotton consumption in July, while con- 
tinuing the seasonal decline evidenced 
since April, was greater than in the same 
month of any year since 1943. Factory 
shipments of motor vehicles for June 
were above May and June a year ago but 
for the 6 months increased only about 2 
percent over 1947. 

Newsprint production for July of 391,- 
481 short tons was the highest recorded 
since October 1947, and was 3 percent 
above July 1947. For the 7 months, out- 
put was 2,652,439 tons, compared with 
2,573,000 tons last year. 

Wood-pulp production in June was 
628.373 short tons—slightly below May 
but considerably above June 1947. It is 
believed that the output in July and Au- 
gust will approximate or slightly exceed 
the June figure. For the 6 months of the 
current year, output amounted to 3,692,- 
000 short tons, a gain of 6 percent over 
the like period of 1947. 

Production of lumber in May totaled 
504,700,000 board feet—a sharp advance 
over April and a fair gain over May of 
last year. The usual seasonal upturn in 
June and July was retarded by forest 
fires in Ontario and floods on the west 
coast, but August production was on a 
normal basis. 

Production of leading minerals except 
lead is above last year, with substantial 
gains in copper, coal, and nickel and 
moderate increases in silver, gold, and 
zinc. The outstanding development in 
August was the announced discovery of 
extensive deposits of high-grade tita- 
nium ore in Quebec Province. The 
initial investment in this development is 
expected to total $25,000,000. 

Production of aluminum, largely for 
sale abroad, continues to expand, with 
exports for the first 6 months of the year 
valued at $53,000,000, or more than dou- 
ble the shipments during the comparable 
period last year. Crude-petroleum out- 
put at 917,000 barrels for May shows a 
progressive and consistent advance on 
the basis of new Prairie Province pro- 
duction, which reports recent records of 
40,000 barrels daily. However, the flow 
has declined somewhat and is now about 
38,000 barrels. Refined petroleum out- 
put (largely from imported crude) was 
21,499,000 barrels for the 4 months ended 
April—an increase of 2,054,000 barrels 
over last year. With added refining fa- 
cilities recently installed or in process of 
being installed, monthly output is ex- 
pected by the end of the year to be ex- 
panded by 1,200,000 barrels. Crude sup- 
plies for expanded facilities will be drawn 
from indigenous crudes or from the 
Caribbean or Near East. 
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Exchange and Finance 


ANNUAL REPORT OF CANADIAN COMMERCIAL 
CORPORATION 


The Canadian Commercial Corporation 
handled transactions totaling $170,972,066 
during the year ended March 31, 1948, ac- 
cording to the annual report recently issued 
by that organization. The Corporation was 
organized in 1946 to assist in the develop- 
ment of trade between Canada and other 
nations and to assist persons in Canada to 
obtain goods and commodities from outside 
Canada and to dispose of goods and com- 
modities that are available for export from 
Canada. 

Although the Corporation’s authority and 
scope of activities, as outlined above, were 
broad and inclusive in character, it was or- 
ganized mainly for the purpose of handling 
transactions in international trade which 
could not be entirely handled by private 
enterprise. It was intended to provide fa- 
cilities to Canadian business to match those 
offered to British and United States traders 
through the operation of the United King- 
dom Commercial Corporation and _ the 
United States Commercial Corporation. 

There were no important changes in the 
policies of the Corporation during the year, 
but the report points out that there were 
substantial changes in its activities result- 
ing from the tapering off of foreign-govern- 
ment purchasing operations in Canada. 
These were offset, however, by the increase 
in purchasing activities on behalf of the 
Canadian Department of National Defense, 
and in this connection the Corporation 
placed more than 45,000 contracts with an 
estimated value of $82,223,078. 

The Corporation continued to act as pur- 
chasing representatives for foreign govern- 
ments and agencies, including UNRRA 
(United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration), but on a diminishing scale, 
the purchases for the latter organization 
amounting to $21,483,470 for the year. Other 
governments and agencies for whom the 
Corporation acted included Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Chile, China, France, Czech- 
oslovakia, Germany (Joint Export-Import 
Agency), Greece, Japan, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, and 
the United States on whose behalf the Cor- 
poration placed contracts in the aggregate 
to a total value of $55,795,419. 

The organization of the Corporation con- 
sists of a president and nine directors, with 
an administrative staff under a managing 
director. The act establishing the Corpora- 
tion provides for its dissolution within 60 
days after the commencement of the first 
session of Parliament in 1919 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated September 10, 1948) 


Economic policies in Chile during the 
past month continued to emphasize strict 
control over imports, foreign exchange, 
and internal measures designed to com- 
bat inflation and to increase production. 

Merchandise exports for the first half 
of 1948 were valued at 741,200,000 gold 
pesos, and imports at 604,700,000 gold 
pesos, an increase of 17 percent and 5 
percent, respectively, over the figures for 
the corresponding period of 1947. 





In July, exports decreased to 86,300,009 
and imports to 116,100,000 gold Pesos, 
Cumulative foreign-trade values at the 
end of July were: Exports 827,700,009 
gold pesos, and imports 720,800,000, leay. 
ing an export balance of merchandise 
trade of 106,900,000 gold pesos. 

Against this balance must be debiteg 
Chile’s payments for invisible foreign 
trade and for service on invested foreign 
capital, items which together amounted 
to nearly $70,000,000 during 1947. Fig. 
ures for 1948 promise substantial im. 
provement over 1947, when the export 
merchandise baiance was very small. 

Chile’s improvement in its over-alj 
foreign-payments position, which jg 
largely a result of continued strict allo. 
cation of foreign exchange for import 
purposes at a time when there is good 
demand for Chile’s exports, has made it 
possible to achieve marked progress jn 
reducing the backlog of merchandise de. 
posited in customs. Virtually all 1947 im. 
port permits covering goods in customs 
not on the prohibited list have now been 
renewed, and decree No. 1091 of August 
14, 1948, authorized the importation of 
the luxury and other prohibited goods 
still remaining in storage. Payment for 
the portion of such goods imported 
“legally,” i. e., with a covering import 
permit and subsequently prohibited, is 
to be effected with relatively expensive 
free-market exchange. Goods not coy- 
ered by import permits are to be paid 
for in foreign exchange secured by sale 
to the Central Bank at the official price 
of Chilean gold coin purchased on the 
open market. At September rates, such 
exchange would cost in excess of 93 pesos 
per dollar. Withdrawal of these goods, 
which is to take place within 180 days 
from September 1, is expected to result 
in clearing the customs of virtually all 
1947 imports. 

The Chilean Congress is considering 
the unrestricted importation of luxury- 
type goods provided they are paid for 
with the proceeds of the sale to tire Cen- 
tral Bank of Chilean-produced gold, or 
with foreign exchange resulting from the 
free export of such gold. The primary 
purpose of such a measure would be the 
encouragement of the gold-mining indus- 
try. Possibly in reflection of the im- 
proved foreign-exchange position, the 
peso-dollar rate on the free market re- 
cently declined from 63—64 pesos in mid- 
August to approximately 61 in early Sep- 
tember. 

It is understood that a further 10- 
percent payment of foreign exchange on 
arrears rising from the importation, last 
year, of merchandise on consignment 
against peso deposits is to be made in 
September. This will bring total pay- 
ments on such arrears to approximately 
60 percent of those outstanding. Small 
payments on arrears for profits, etc., are 
also under consideration. 
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The national budget for 1949, sub- 
mitted to the Legislature at the end of 
August, totaled 11,250,000,000 pesos, an 
increase of about 800,000,000 pesos over 
the 1948 budget. Official figures show 
a slight excess of estimated income over 
estimated expenditure, but do not in- 
clude the Government’s contribution to 
the Fomento Corporation, to be financed 
separately through extension of certain 
emergency taxes not included in the 
estimates. 

Loans by the Export-Import Bank in 
Washington—$1,200,000 to the new 
rayon-yarn plant Fabrica Victoria de 
puente Alto, and $650,000 dollars to the 
Manufacturea de Metales—for the pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment in 
the United States, were well publicized 
in local newspapers. This was the first 
occasion on which such credits had been 
extended directly to the industry con- 
cerned and without the guaranty of the 
Chilean Government. 

The official cost-of-living index rose 
by 2.3 percent during the month of July, 
compared with a rise of 0.9 percent dur- 
ing June. 

Exporters report that United States 
dry-bean offerings abroad are affecting 
prices and demand for the Chilean prod- 
uct, and that the authorization to export 
domestic-consumption types came too 
late to permit sale of the entire export- 
able surpluses. Both local and export 
markets for grains and pulses were slow. 

Southern farmers were cheered by the 
announcement that, beginning in Octo- 
ber, British freighters will call as far 
south as Corral to load farm and forestry 
products for Liverpool. 

Severe snowstorms in the Andes, which 
paralyzed railroad communications with, 
and imports from, Argentina during the 
winter also curtailed the supply of hides 
and skins to local tanners. The situa- 
tion was aggravated by the withholding 
of deliveries to slaughterhouses in an 
attempt to obtain increased prices. 

Retail trade in Santiago in August was 
reported to be lower in volume and sales 
value than in July or in August 1947. 
The decline was attributed to the un- 
usually long winter and the-decrease in 
the amount of money in the hands of 
the buying public. 

Unemployment resulting from the 
shortage of electric power practically 
disappeared in August, but owing to a 
shortage of hides a considerable number 
of shoe-factory employees worked only 
2 or 3 days a week. 

The Popular Housing Institute has 
completed 300 of the 1,000 dwellings 
planned for workers in the coal-mining 
region of Coronel. 

Scarcity of some materials, including 
nails, water and gas pipe of small di- 
ameter, and water, gas, and electric me- 
ters is retarding the various construc- 
tion programs. 
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Powers of Attorney for Forwarders: Requirements Defined 


Exporters and forwarding agents were reminded, September 15 that, beginning Sep- 
tember 16, Collectors of Customs will not authenticate export declarations presented by a 
forwarding agent unless the forwarder establishes that he is acting as a bona fide agent 
of the exporter, the Department of Commerce has announced through the Office of 
International Trade. 

Until October 15, however, Collectors of Customs may continue to authenticate export 
declarations presented by forwarders without the presentation of certain formal docu- 
ments covering the agency relationship, if the Collector is satisfied that the forwarder 
is an authorized agent of the exporter and that the person executing the declaration 
is auhorized to do so. 

The requirement that a forwarding agent must prove his authority to act for an 
exporter in executing export declarations was announced in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 471 on July 22, 1948. Proof of such authority, under the terms of CEB 471, must 
take the form of a power of attorney, signed by the exporter and authorizing the for- 
warder to complete export shipment and to sign and swear to export declarations 
covering shipments by the exporter. 

In addition to requiring a power of attorney from the exporter to his forwarding 
agent, CEB 471 authorizes Customs officials to demand proof that the person who exe- 
cutes the declaration has been authorized to do so. 

Accordingly, Collectors of Customs may require exporters and forwarders to file powers 
of attorney designating their respective officers and employees who are authorized to act 
for them in executing export declarations. 

Sample copies of approved formats for powers of attorney naming forwarding agents 
and designating officials and employees authorized to execute export declarations, have 
been available from Collectors of Customs and Field Offices of the Department of Com- 
merce for several weeks. 

Current Export Bulletin No. 471 set August 15, 1948, as the effective date for filing 
these powers of attorney. To allow additional time for exporters to make out these 
documents, the filing date was extended to,September 15. However, because of the 
difficulty which some forwarders have encountered in securing these powers of attorney— 
particularly from exporters located in inland cities—Collectors are authorized until 
October 15 to authenticate declarations presented by forwarders, even in the absence 
of the prescribed power of attorney, provided that the Collector of Customs is satisfied 
that the forwarder is the authorized agent of the exporter and that production of the 
power of attorney would be a hardship. This 30-day grace period will also apply to 
powers of attorney designating officers and employers who are empowered to execute 


export declarations. 





After October 15, Collectors will no longer authenticate declarations unless the re- 
quired powers of attorney are on file in the Collector's office, or the power-of-attorney form 
on the export declaration itself is signed by the exporter in favor of the forwarder. 








Up to July 31, the Bureau of Public 
Works had expended slightly more than 
685,800,000 pesos ($22,100,000 dollars), 
leaving a balance of 378,400,000 pesos 
($12,200,000 dollars) to be expended for 
projects during the remainder of this 
year. 

Since the budget assigned for 1948 is 
not sufficient to carry out its program, 
the Bureau has requested Congress to 
authorize 50,000,000 pesos more ($1,612,- 
903) for the remainder of this year. 

The Bureau also has requested con- 
gressional authority to invest 2,000,000,- 
000 pesos ($64516,129) over a 10-year 
period in water supply projects, prefer- 
ence being given to Valparaiso, Vina del 
Mar, and La Serena. 

The Minister of Public Works has in- 
structed the Bureau to begin, for its own 
account, the construction of the Bio- 
bio-Negrete irrigation project intended 
to serve about 10,000 hectares and ex- 
pected to cost about 20,000,000 pesos 
($645,161). 

The Instituto de Economia Agricola 
will resume work on the construction of 
the cold-storage warehouse at the port 
of Talcahuano, for which 5,000,000 pesos 
($161,290) is already available and an- 
other 5,000,000 will be budgeted for 1949. 


New mechanized equipment for load- 
ing nitrate was placed in operation at the 
port of Iquique. 

Rationing of electric current 1 day per 
week in the Province of Valparaiso 
will continue until December, at which 
time the second unit of the Sauzal hydro- 
electric plant is expected to be in 
operation. 

Six-volt automobile storage batteries 
in five different types, suitable for use in 
all cars except a few European makes, 
and certain sizes of garden hose recently 
were placed on the market by INSA (In- 
dustria Nacional de Neumaticos, S. A.), 
Chile’s only manufacturer of tires and 
tubes, under license of a large American 
rubber company. Production of bat- 
teries is expected to reach 2,000 units 
within a period of approximately 1 
month and 25,000 within a year. This 
amount would meet approximately 95 
percent of Chile’s requirements. The 
remaining 5 percent is composed, prin- 
cipally, of 18—-volt types which are not 
used in sufficient quantity to justify do- 
mestic manufacturing. 

The first commercial production of 
household refrigerators in Chile was 
initiated recently by Sociedad Industrial 
Electer, Ltda., which expects a produc- 
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tion capacity of 200 units per month in 
the near future. 

The local El] Melon cement company 
will acquire 62 percent of the shares of 
the competing Juan Soldado plant. 

With the final customs clearance of 
large shipments of telephone equipment, 
the Cia. de Teléfonos de Chile intensified 
its work on improvements, repairs, and 
expansion of its present facilities. The 
new equipment will provide 5,000 addi- 
tional automatic lines to Santiago, but, 
according to a telephone company offi- 
cial, this represents only about 10 percent 
of the current demand for new services. 

Late in August the Cia. Minera de 
Tocopilla asked permission to cease op- 
erations at Tocopilla and at their con- 
centration plant near Ovalle. This com- 
pany, one of the largest Chilean-owned 
copper mines, produces approximately 
6,000 tons of 28 percent concentrates 
per year. It claims that under the re- 
cent decree requiring that 80 percent of 
its sales dollars be turned in at 43 pesos 
per dollar and 20 percent at 31 pesos, 
it is impossible to operate at a profit. 

The Fomento Corporation announced 
that production tests on wells No. 14 and 
No. 15 in the Springhill field resulted 
in gas. The wildcat well at San Se- 
bastian is still being tested and has been 
cemented back to the top 5 feet of the 
producing sand. The well will be reshot 
the first part of September. Wells num- 
bers 16 and 17 at Springhill are now 
drilling at 150 meters. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH PERU RENEWED 


The commercial agreement and additional 
protocol signed October 17, 1941, by Chile and 
Peru were renewed for an additional 6-month 
period, beginning February 9, 1948, by an 
exchange of notes between the two Govern- 
ments, according to Chilean Decree No. 2734 
of April 29, 1948, published in the Diario 
Oficial of June 5, 1948. [See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 22, 1947, for an- 
nouncement of the new Chile-Peru Trade 
Agreement. | 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REBELLION-SUPPRESSION SURTAX 
ANNOUNCED 


Chinese Customs Notification No. 231, 
dated August 30, 1948, announced that a 
Rebellion-Suppression Surtax of 40 percent 
will hereafter be collected on all imports, 
except those entitled to tariff concessions 
granted by China in Schedule VIII of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
according to a recent communique from the 
American Consulate General, Shanghai. 

It will be recalled that the 5 percent Reve- 
nue Surtax and the 45 percent Temporary 
Surtax, both of which were based on the im- 
port duty, were discontinued on August 7, 
1948, the date on which the new Chinese 
Import Tariff became effective. 
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Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated September 9, 1948) 


Monetary inflation, which has been 
aggravated by recent exchange taxes on 
imports and by Government spending, 
was the most controversial issue in Co- 
lombian economic circles during August. 
Currently, newspapers are predicting 
that the new exchange taxes imposed in 
June will soon be eliminated. A special 
congressional committee has been ap- 
pointed to study the exchange taxes from 
the standpoints of constitutionality, in- 
ternational problems created by the 
taxes, internal problems created by the 
taxes, and the relation of the taxes to 
Colombia’s Bretton Woods commitments 
and recommendations made by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund Mission. 
Meanwhile, the Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Imports, and Exports continues 
to collect the exchange taxes. 

Restrictions on available exchange at 
official rates stimulated a demand for ex- 
change certificates which pushed the 
price for free dollar exchange in cer- 
tificate form to the record height of 320 
pesos per $100 for the week ended Au- 
gust 13. Average rates for certificates 
during the month were approximately 
290 pesos per $100. These high certifi- 
cate rates (exchange taxes must also be 
paid in certificate transactions) are be- 
ginning to influence retail prices. 

The National Coffee Federation and 
the National Federation of Merchants 
(FENALCO) favor devaluation, elimina- 
tion of the current system of multiple 
rates, and at least partial elimination of 
exchange control. FENALCO proposes 
the elimination of exchange controls on 
all commercial transactions, except for 
the retaining of 30 percent of available 


exchange at the present official rate for 


Government use and reserve purposes, 
the latter provision presumably a com- 
promise by which FENALCO hopes to 
gain Government favor for its proposal. 
FENALCO predicts that the adoption of 
this course would find the free market 
rate settling at about 2.50 pesos per $1. 

The Government has justified the ex- 
change taxes as a much-needed revenue 
measure, claiming that an additional 
48,000,000 pesos annually will be realized 
therefrom, but, more important, that 
available dollar exchange is simply in- 
adequate to meet all requirements, and 
hence that the most rigid control meas- 
ures are necessary. The Office of Control 
of Exchange, Imports, and Exports 
pointed out that dollar quota requests 
received in the last 2 months totaled 
more than $1,000,000,000, whereas only 
about one-fifth of that amount of dollar 
exchange would be available. 





Unofficially, the unfavorable exchange 
balance accrued during the first 8 months 
of 1948 is estimated to be well over $30,. 
000,000, to which must be added the un. 
favorable balance of $60,000,000 carrieg 
over from 1947. These unfavorable ba]. 
ances, when considered together with 
Colombia’s dollar indebtedness and the 
tremendous demand for additional do}. 
lar exchange, lead to the conclusion that 
American exporters may expect a rigid 
policy in the issuance of exchange au. 
thorizations for import payments for 
many months to come, regardless of any 
changes in exchange-control regulations, 

Domestically, the record annual Goy. 
ernment budget set during July of 
410,000,000 pesos is reported to have 
been increased even further during 
August. Large Government expendi- 
tures have necessitated a “deficit financ- 
ing” policy which has greatly increased 
circulating payment media, and the re. 
sult has been directly reflected in in- 
fiationary trends throughout the coun. 
try. Paradoxically, however, for the 
first time in 1948 the cost-of-living in- 
dex for the working class showed a de- 
cline, falling from a record high of 294.6 
in July to 292.3 at the end of August, 
The Office of Price Control has explained 
the decrease by pointing to the record 
crops, especially of potatoes, during this 
harvest season, which exerted consider- 
able influence on staple-food prices dur- 
ing the month. The cost-of-living index 
for the middle classes, which is not so 
directly related to price indexes on 
staple foods, showed a continued rise 
from 236.6 in July to 237.9 at the end of 
August—which, according to the price- 
control authorities, foreshadows in- 
creases in all cost-of-living indexes at 
the end of the present harvest season. 

Low water during August impeded the 
passage of several river boats, while still 
other vessels idled in dock at Barran- 
quilla for lack of cargo. Port congestion 
continued to diminish at Buenaventura, 
with latest estimates of cargo awaiting 
transit inland being approximately 
42,000 tons, or nearly the same as that 
awaiting transit on the first of April of 
this year. The daily rate of cargo re- 
newal increased more than 50 percent 
over July. Tonnage imported has de- 
clined nearly 50 percent from the first 
of the year, which has also facilitated 
port-clearance activities. There is vir- 
tually no cargo waiting inland transit 
from Cartegena or Barranquilla. 

Monthly crude petroleum production 
in Colombia reached an all-time peak 
in July when a total of 2,216,433 barrels 
were produced, for a daily average of 
71,498 barrels. Daily production during 
June averaged 71,094 barrels. The previ- 
ous high had been approximately 70,000 
barrels, achieved in 1940. In the 12- 
month period which ended June 30, 1948, 
Colombia produced 22,196,018 barrels of 
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crude petroleum and exported 17,711,512 
parrels. Production during the calen- 
dar year 1947 totaled 24,980,730 barrels. 

During August negotiations broke 
down between the Tropical Oil Co. and 
the Petroleum Workers Union. The 
company’s contract with the workers ex- 
pired June 30, and so far all efforts to 
develop a new agreement have been un- 
successful. The union is threatening to 
pull about 6,000 Tropical Oil employees 
out on strike. 

The Texas Co. had the first work stop- 
page in all its years of operation in Co- 
Jombia when the workers at the Puerto 
Nifio field staged a 23-hour stoppage as 
a protest against lay-offs by the com- 
pany, which is reducing operations in 
that field. 

August coffee exports amounted to 
484,300 bags (60 kilograms) as compared 
with July exports which totaled 494,380 
pags. Registrations for coffee sales 
abroad during the month up to August 
94 amounted to 562,461 bags of 60 
kilograms, valued at $22,789,551. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONSULAR INVOICE NoT REQUIRED FOR 
CERTAIN PARCEL-POsST PACKAGES 


According to a telegram received from the 
U. S. Embassy in Bogota, the Colombian Of- 
fice of Control of Exchange, Imports and 
Exports has announced that parcel-post 
packages valued up to 50 pesos (the peso 
is valued officially at approximately $0.57 
U. S. currency) do not require consular 
documents Import permits, however, are 
still required. The announcement referred 
only to parcel-post packages, and the situa- 
tion has not yet been clarified with respect 
to air-express shipments. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
3, 1948, for announcement of limitation on 
imports of 50-peso packages and article 9 of 
decree 1952 of the Exchange Control Office 
published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 24, 1948, which established the require- 
ment of an import permit for all shipments 
into Colombia regardless of value.] 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DUTIES RAISED ON IMPORTS OF 
GLASS AMPULES 


Cuban decree No. 2606 of August 3, 1948, 
published in the Official Gazette, dated Au- 
gust 10, and effective on that date, increased 
customs duties on all imports of glass 
ampules, classified under item No. 11-—F of 
the customs tariff, and modified the nomen- 
clature thereof to include glass tubes. Item 
No. 11-F as amended is shown below (the 
Cuban peso is at par with the United States 
dollar) : 

Glass ampules, white or amber colored, 
and glass tubes which are used as contain- 
ers (vials), pesos per net kilogram—General 
tariff, 4; minimum tariff, 2; rate to the United 
States, 1.50 (formerly, 0.75 peso per 100 net 
kilograms) . 

The public-wWorks surcharge in each case is 
3 percent of the duty 
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Special Supply Problems Take O’Keefe to Latin America 


Thomas D. O’Keefe, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce, has 
left on a mission to several American Republics on special supply prob- 
lems, Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer announced September 13. 

His mission is directed toward implementing the commitment made at the 
International Conference of American States at Bogota that in order to con- 
tribute to the economic, industrial, and agricultural development of the Amer- 
ican States an Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce would be appointed to 
be specifically responsible for assisting members of other American States 
in their efforts to obtain materials and equipment from the United States. 

On his present mission, Mr. O’Keefe will go to Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Mexico during September, October, and November. 
arrive in Caracas last Monday, September 20. 
of our diplomatic missions and with Government officials and businessmen 


in these countries. 


Secretary Sawyer said that Mr. O’Keefe would review current construc- 
tion and production operations and appraise plans and programs for future 
construction and operations of primary interest to the other American Re- 
publics, and also those of primary interest to the United States, besides re- 
viewing the interrelationships essential to an evaluation of special supply 


problems. 


Mr. O'Keefe is a graduate of the School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University, and had 3 years’ graduate work at American University. He 
has had experience in private business and 25 years in international trade 
He has been on duty or traveled in practically every 
Prior to his present assignment, he had been 
Director of the Commodities Division in the Office of International Trade. 


and foreign travel. 
Latin American country. 





He was scheduled to 
He will consult with officers 








DuTY-FREE ENTRY OF CEMENT 
FURTHER EXTENDED 


Cuban decree No. 2707 of August 12, 1948, 
published in the Official Gazette of August 
21, 1948, continued the exemption of imports 
of cement from customs duties, consular 
fees, and other taxes collectible in the cus- 
toms, with the exception of the gross sales 
tax, until February 14, 1949. This new de- 
cree is an extension of decree No. 496 of 
February 17, 1948, which in turn had ex- 
tended the application of the provisions of 
former legislation, decree No. 2613, dated Au- 
gust 7, 1947. 

{For announcement of decree No. 496 see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY dated April 21, 
1948. | 


LUMBER IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 
EXEMPT FROM CUBAN GROSS SALES TAX 
According to a dispatch dated August 11, 

1948, from the American Embassy in Ha- 
bana, collection of the gross sales tax on 
lumber imports from the United States has 
been suspended. Customs authorities in 
Cuba report that they are refunding collec- 
tions on imported lumber made subsequent 
to the issuance of an administrative order, 
dated April 23, 1948, which exempted all op- 
erations of the domestic lumber industry 
from the gross sales tax. 


“y : 
Keuador 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated September 3, 1948) 
General business continued to be slow 
during August. Wholesale and retail 


sales showed no improvement from the 
low levels of previous months and there 


continued to be only a slight demand for 
luxury goods or for more than a mini- 
mum quantity of essential items. The 
trade, however, hopes that with the eas- 
ing of the political situation, as a result 
of the congressional qualification of the 
President who assumed office on Septem- 
ber 1, trade will be improved. Nearly all 
export crops were moving out of the 
country in a satisfactory manner, al- 
though the rice crop continued to be 
unsold. Present prospects are that it 
will be exported at cost price or even 
slightly lower. This development with 
regard to Ecuador’s principal export at 
a time when imports are on a higher- 
than-average scale is unfortunate. To 
offer some assistance in the matter, how- 
ever, the Provincial Bank of Guayas has 
announced that it will extend credit di- 
rectly to farmers for harvesting of the 
remainder of this year’s rice crop. In- 
ternational payments continued to be 
normal with credits for further imports 
greatly restricted. Internal collections 
continued to be slow. 

Late in August the Monetary Board 
suspended all permits for the importa- 
tion of flour, as imports of that com- 
modity had been extremely heavy. The 
Monetary Board at that time also trans- 
ferred a number of important imports 
from List A to List B, that is, importers 
will now have to pay a 5-sucre-per-dol- 
lar surcharge on the foreign exchange 
obtained for the purchase of these com- 
modities instead of obtaining their ex- 
change at the official selling rate plus 
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some small tax charges. Among the im- 
ports affected are: Powdered, evapo- 
rated, concentrated, and preserved milk; 
edible oils; rolled oats; sugar; yeast (ex- 
cept for manufacture of bread); special 
lubricating oils for precision instru- 
ments; rectified or refined mineral oils 
such as gas oil and kerosene; gasoline, 
naphtha, benzine, and the like (except 
aviation gasoline) ; crude mineral waxes 
(except paraffine); portland, hydraulic, 
and white cement; writing inks; essen- 
tial oils for soap; essential oils and con- 
centrates used in the manufacture of 
sirups and soft drinks; soap made from 
tar, sulfur, phenic or carbolic-acid base; 
laundry soap of resin, tallow, or similar 
materials; liquid oxygen; garden and 
irrigating hose; copper oilers and greas- 
ers; insulating tapes including tapes and 
patches for repairing tires and tubes; 
electric-current converters for use with 
radio receivers (of 3 horsepower or 
less); electric transformers for use with 
radio receivers; busses and other pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles; chassis for 
automobile trucks and busses; truck mo- 
tors; replacement parts for automobiles, 
busses, and trucks. 

Announcement was made during the 
period that the contract for completion 
of the Duran-Tambo Highway to con- 
nect Guayaquil with the Pan-American 
Highway had been awarded to an Ecua- 
dorian firm of engineers. 

At the beginning of August the mu- 
nicipality of Guayaquil and the Argen- 
tine Government signed a contract for 
the construction of a refrigerated 
slaughterhouse with the use of Argentine 
funds. 

A recent decree has raised the wages of 
tannery workers on an average of 10 to 
15 percent, has prohibited the export of 
untanned hides, and has permitted the 
export of surplus soles, tanned hides, and 
shoes. 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated September 10, 1948) 


The business recession which the Sal- 
vadoran retail and wholesale trade has 
been experiencing for the past 3 months 
is still having its effect on the local mar- 
ket, with business remaining slow and 
competition in the trade keen. Bargain 
sales and “specials” are becoming com- 
monplace, as merchants endeavor to 
clear excess stocks of merchandise from 
their shelves. Nevertheless, the first 
imports for the coming Christmas trade 
are arriving, and merchants are looking 
forward to the coming coffee harvest sea- 
son, which is expected to stimulate busi- 
ness activity. 
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Current estimates of this year’s crop 
yields are highly optimistic. The corn 
crop is expected to reach 350,000 short 
tons, the largest in 10 years; the rice crop 
may reach 30,000 short tons; and the 
bean crop is estimated at 40,000 short 
tons. This year’s crop of coffee—El Sal- 
vador’s all-important agricultural com- 
modity—probably will exceed 900,000 
bags of 69 kilograms each. The local 
Cotton Growers Cooperative reports that 
approximately 23,000 acres of cotton are 
now under cultivation, with this year’s 
production estimated at 3,750 short tons. 

The anticipated large crop of corn (El 
Salvador’s basic food crop) will alleviate 
corn shortages which existed earlier this 
year when the Salvadoran Government 
purchased large quantities of corn from 
Nicaragua to supplement the domestic 
supply and to prevent undue price 
increases. 

The construction boom which has been 
under way in San Salvador since 1946 
shows little sign of slackening. A recent 
report by the Engineering Department of 
the Municipality of San Salvador states 
that during the first half of 1948, a total 
of $4,400,000 was invested in 200 new 
buildings, 19 of which were office or com- 
mercial structures, 9 boarding houses, 
and 172 residential buildings. Although 
local merchants state that construction 
materials are still scarce, no severe short- 
age has developed, and El Salvador has 
continued to receive at least the mini- 
mum quantities necessary to continue 
construction activities at recent levels. 

In addition to the buildings previously 
mentioned, Mejoramiento Social, an offi- 
cial institution dedicated to the improve- 
ment of social conditions, recently con- 
tracted with a private construction com- 
pany for the erection of 400 low-cost 
brick and cement dwellings, which will 
be rented to families in the low-income 
group. These houses are scheduled for 
completion by the end of the year ata 
total cost of about $320,000. Mejora- 
miento Social, following a recent change 
in its management, is planning to liqui- 
date or restrict many of its other activ- 
ities and henceforth to concentrate its 
efforts on its building program in an 
effort to relieve the serious shortage of 
adequate dwellings for the working 
classes. 

Preliminary work on the new Lempa 
River suspension bridge has been started, 
and actual construction will begin about 
December 1. The bridge, which accord- 
ing to the contract between the Amer- 
ican engineering firm and the Salvadoran 
Government must be completed by No- 
vember 1949, will make the rich farm re- 
gion of the Department of Usulutan more 
accessible to the capital. 

On August 21, 1948, the Salvadoran 
Legislative Assembly passed a law sub- 
stantially increasing the import duties 
on certain types of cotton goods in a move 





to protect the local textile industry, the 
operations of which during recent 
months have been curtailed as a result 
of increasing imports from abroad. The 
materials affected by this duty increase 
were chiefly grey and bleached cotton 
yarn and twine, cotton grey goods, ang 
cotton duck. 

The draft of the Labor Code, which 
was presented to the President in early 
August, will undergo further study ang 
revision before being sent to the Nationa} 
Assembly for consideration. 

According to preliminary data release 
by the Salvadoran Court of Accounts, 
Government expenditures during the first 
half of 1948 were considerably above 
budgetary estimates. They totaled $15. 
800,000 (U. S. currency), as compared 
with revenue receipts of $12,200,000. 
Compared with the equivalent period of 
1947, expenditures increased by almost 
80 percent, whereas revenues increased 
by only about 4 percent. 

On the whole, the Salvadoran financia] 
picture continues favorable. With the 
Central Reserve Bank’s foreign exchange 
holdings totaling $21,200,000 on June 30, 
1948 ‘in addition to fairly substantia] 
dollar balances held in the United States 
by Salvadoran coffee interests), El Sal- 
vador is not threatened with a dollar 
shortage, and no import restrictions or 
exchange controls are in effect or con- 
templated, at least for the time being, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASE IN IMPORT DUTIES ON CERTAIN 
TYPES OF COTTON GOODS 


Legislative decree No. 113, published 
August 28 and effective September 27, 1948, 
substantially increased the Salvadoran im- 
port duty on certain types of cotton goods, 
according to dispatches from the United 
States Embassy at San Salvador, dated 
August 24 and August 30, 1948. The first 
10 items listed below were generally reclassi- 
fied and the duties revised upward. On 
item 451-8—-01-—001, and items following it, 
the duty was increased with no change in 
nomenclature (old rates where known are 
shown in parentheses). The following tariff 
items are affected, with duties given in 
United States dollars per 100 gross kilo- 
grams: No. 451—5-—01—001, single grey cotton 
yarn for weaving, any grade, $30; No. 451-5- 
01—002, grey cotton yarn for weaving of two 
and three ply, any grade, $32; No. 451-5-01- 
003, single cotton thread for weaving, 
bleached or dyed, any grade, $32; No. 
451—5—01-—-004, cotton thread for weaving, 
bleached or colored, two or more ply, any 
grade (new item), $35; No. 451-5—02-001, 
elastic yarn of cotton and rubber for weav- 
ing, $30; No. 451—5—03-—001, grey cotton twine, 
any grade, for sewing bags or tying packages, 
$32; No. 451-5—03-—002, cotton twine of three 
or more ply for making fishing nets, $32; 
No. 451—5—04-001, mercerized cotton thread 
for weaving or sewing, grey or dyed, of any 
grade (new item), $35; No. 451-—5-—05-001, 
cotton yarn, grey, bleached or dyed, Nn. eé. &., 
$35; No. 451-506-001, unprocessed cotton 
waste or cotton yarn waste, $25; No. 451-8- 
01-001, cotton cordage up to 3 millimeters 
in diameter, $30 ($15.30); No. 465—1-01-001, 
grey cotton sheeting under 100 threads per 
square inch, $58 ($26.80); No. 465-1-01-002, 
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grey cotton sheeting over 100 threads per 
square inch, including grey drill over 100 
threads per square inch, $75 ($43.30); No. 
465-1-01-005, grey cotton duck, $50 ($26.80) ; 
No. 465-1-02-001, plain bleached cotton 
oods not over 160 threads per square inch 
(includes wide bleached sheeting), $75 
($43.30) ; No. 465—1—02-006, bleached cotton 
duck, $50 ($43.30); No. 465-1-02-008, crino- 
line (bleached shrunks), $75 ($43.30); No. 
465-1-03-001, colored cotton duck, $75 
($43.30) ; No. 465-2-01-—001, bleached cotton 
goods mixed with horsehair, $75 ($43.30). 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GASOLINE ALLOCATIONS FOR TOURISTS 
INCREASED 


The French Government has made public a 
new gasoline distribution system for foreign 
visitors entering France with or without 
their automobiles, according to reports of 
June 21 and July 9, 1948, from the American 
Embassy in Paris. The measure is designed 
as a further incentive to certain tourists to 
visit France. It is expected that the income 
from the sale of gasoline to tourists will per- 
mit France to replace the quantity of gasoline 
distributed without an additional expendi- 
ture of hard currency 

Nationals of specified countries who tour 
France with a car or motorcycle registered 
in their respective countries or admitted into 
France under a temporary license, as well as 
French nationals residing abroad who are 
returning to France with a car or motor- 
cycle registered abroad, may benefit by this 
modified gasoline situation. These tourists 
are authorized to purchase’ additional 
amounts of gasoline up to 500 liters for 
automobiles and 150 liters for motorcycles in 
any 30-day period during their stay in 
France. This allocation is in addition to the 
quantity issued by the customs authorities 
at specified ports of entry, which is fixed at 
200 liters for automobiles and 50 liters for 
motorcycles 

Gasoline coupons will be issued by the 
Bank of France or certain of its branches 
located in the larger French towns only upon 
the exchange of specified foreign currencies 
(for example, U.S. dollars in the case of cars 
from the United States). 

The monthly allocution of gasoline to 
foreigners residing outside of Europe who 
enter France without a car is 200 liters, 
whereas the same foreigners owning a car 
registered in France may receive a monthly 
allocation of 590 liters of gasoline 

The amount of gasoline coupons issued to 
a tourist in any case will be recorded on his 
passport, for which service a fee will be col- 
lected. ; 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Economic Conditions 
TRADE EXPANDS; TRADE BALANCE REVERSED 


The foreign trade of French Equato- 
rial Africa expanded greatly in 1947, but 
there was a striking reversal of the trade 
balance, according to the American Con- 
sulate General at Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo. Foreign trade of the colony dur- 
ing the past two calendar years was as 
follows, in weight and in millions of CFA 
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francs (70 to the dollar until January 
26, 1948): 


Trade 


Year Exports | Imports balanas 
1946/ metric tons 163, 301 78, 226 ; 
million CFA francs 2,154.7) 1,324.2) +830. 5 
1947/metric tons 212, 913 125, 166 
million CFA franes 2, 597. 0 


3, 284.0, —687.0 


In point of value, the sharp increases 
in exports and imports reflected in some 
degree the rise of world prices during 
1947. There were sharp increases also 
in physical volumes, but these were still 
far under prewar levels, 1939 exports 
having amounted to 334,000 metric tons. 
Imports increased in value nearly 150 
percent and converted the colony’s fa- 
vorable trade balance in 1946 of nearly 
$12,000,000 to an unfavorable one in 1947 
of nearly $10,000,000. 

The most significant expansion of im- 
ports in 1947 was in manufactured goods, 
such as cotton cloth, blankets, house- 
wares, fabricated steel, metal manufac- 
tures, and automobiles. Notable in- 
creases were also registered in fuel prod- 
ucts, cement, cereals, sugar, and wine. 
Declines occurred in imports of corru- 
gated-iron roofing sheets and caustic 
soda. 

France and the French Union were 
again the major sources of French Equa- 
torial Africa’s imports, accounting for 
almost 60 percent of its total imports, or 
about 2,000,000,000 francs’ worth. 

Imports from the United States in- 
creased from 9,821 tons, valued at 287,- 
304,000 francs in 1946, to 10,964 tons, 
valued at 564,876,000 francs, in 1947. 
Imports from Great Britain declined 
slightly. 

Increases in 1947 were noted in exports 
of animal and vegetable products, and 
manufactured goods, but declines oc- 
curred in live animals, ivory, and cotton. 
Exports of mineral products increased in 
tonnage but declined sharply in value, 
with the sharp drop in gold exports from 
4,610 kilograms in 1946 to 1,497 kilograms 
in 1947. 

France continued to absorb most of the 
colony’s exports, though its share de- 
clined from 83.4 percent in 1946 to 71.7 
percent in 1947. 

Exports to the United States increased 
from 5 tons, valued at 185,000 francs, in 
1946 to 4,583 tons, valued at 15,517,000 
francs (0.6 percent of total exports) in 
1947. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


EXPorRTS FROM U.S. AND U. K. SECTORS OF 
BERLIN 


During the period from June 23 (the 
beginning of the blockade of Berlin) to 


August 23, 1948, the value of export de- 
liveries completed from the United States 
and United Kingdom Sectors of Berlin, 
Germany, totaled $357,781, according to 
a press release of the Joint Export-Im- 
port Agency of August 30. Shipments in- 
cluded cameras, binoculars, pharmaceu- 
ticals, printing machinery, books, period- 
icals, office machinery, electrical equip- 
ment of all types (including power equip- 
ment, radio receiving sets, and radio re- 
ceiving tubes), finished clothing, and 
industrial calicos. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Industrial production rose by one-fifth 
in July, increasing from about 50 per- 
cent of the 1936 level in June 1948 to 
about 60 percent, a postwar record both 
in the level attained and in the magni- 
tude of the increases, according to the 
Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many (U. S.). All industrial groups 
showed increases, and only two failed 
to reach postwar peaks. Among the fac- 
tors behind this progress were: (1) The 
currency reform of June 20, 1948, which 
is reported to have enhanced labor effi- 
ciency, decreased absenteeism, and pro- 
duced a smoother flow of raw materials; 
(2) improvement in the food situation; 
and (3) larger imports of vital materials. 
Two other elements affecting the index 
but not representing a higher rate of pro- 
duction are July’s extra working day, 
compared with June, and the release of 
raw materials and other goods which 
had been hoarded in anticipation of cur- 
rency reform. 

Pig-iron output reached 401,903 metric 
tons, a 20-percent increase over June; 
ingot steel, 457,623, a 21l-percent in- 
crease; and hot-rolled products, 321,974 
tons, a 27-percent increase (preliminary 
figures). Ingot steel was 11 percent 
above the July target of 400,000 tons; it 
was coming from the mills at an annual 
rate of 5,500,000 metric tons. 

Preliminary July figures for the engi- 
neering industries also show marked pro- 
duction increases over June, in several . 
instances as high as 25 percent. Volks- 
wagen production totaled 1,800 cars (pre- 
liminary) in July, as compared with 1,520 
in June. 

Food imports for July totaled 628,032 
metric tons, compared with a monthly 
average of slightly above 50,000 metric 
tons for the first half-year. Bread- 
grain and flour arrivals during July 
totaled 486,600 metric tons (449,160 tons 
in flour equivalent), over 90 percent 
coming from the United States. 

The tobacco ration was doubled as of 
August 1. The cigarette ration for men 
was increased to 80 from 49 per month, 
and for women to 40 from 20. There 
were pro rata increases in pipe tobacco 
and cigars. 

By contrast the shortages of leather 
shoes, light bulbs, hosiery, soap, and cer- 
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International Air Parcel Post 


The Post Office Department has announced in the Postal Bulletin of Sep- 
tember 14 that effective September 18, 1948, air parcel post service will be 
inaugurated to the following foreign countries: 


Australia Fiji Islands New Zealand Siam 
China Hong Kong Philippines (Republic of) Belgium-Luxemburg 


Air parcels will be subject to the same limitations as to size and other 
conditions as are applicable to international surface parcel post. Air parcels 
may be registered or insured to countries where such service is now in 
operation. 

The same postal forms (customs declaration, international parcel post 
sticker, etc.) as are required for surface parcels must be prepared in connec- 
tion with air parcels, and in addition the blue par avion label (Form 2978) 
must be affixed to the addressed side of the package. 

Air parcels for the above-named countries will be dispatched in regular 
domestic air-mail channels from the office of mailing to the appropriate 
international exchange office of dispatch. 

The parcels will be forwarded from this country by international air- 
mail service to the countries of destination. After arrival in the country of 
destination the parcels will be handled by surface transportation. 

The office of mailing shall observe whether air parcels are sufficiently 
prepaid. If insufficiently prepaid and the return address is at the office of 
mailing, the parcels shall be promptly returned to the senders for the neces- 
sary additional postage. When parcels returned for additional postage are 
again presented for mailing, the postage stamps originally aflixed shall be 
accepted to the amount of their face value. If the parcel bears a return 
address other than at the office of mailing it shall not be returned to the 
sender but shall be forwarded by air to the United States dispatching 
exchange office. 

Air parcels which are observed to be insufficiently prepaid by the dis- 
patching exchange office will be forwarded to destination by air in the same 
manner as though fully prepaid (without affixing additional postage) and 
a report of the short payment made on Form 2918 in the same manner as 
prescribed for short-paid surface parcel-post packages. 
page 57 of Part II of the Postal Guide. ) 


(See sec. 81 on 








Postage rates are ascertainable at local post offices. 








tain items of clothing became more no- 
ticeable. Higher prices, particularly for 
clothing and shoes, began to cause un- 
favorable comment, and on August 12 
there was a demonstration in Frankfurt 
against the rising cost of living. Barter 
and compensation transactions within 
the Bizonal area have almost disap- 
peared, and black-market trade was 
generally limited to goods subject to 
high excise taxes, such as tobacco, cof- 
fee, and alcoholic beverages. 

The Military Government has re- 
quested the German Bizonal Economic 
Administration to raise hard-coal prices 
by an average of 7.50 marks per ton, 
bringing the average price per ton to 
32.50 Deutsche marks, and to permit the 
coal industry to receive payment for ex- 
ports at the full external price, con- 
verted at the rate of 30 cents to the 
mark. Previously, exporters received 
only the internal German price. This 
action was a provisional measure to 
compensate for the difficult cash posi- 
tion of the coal industry after currency 
reform, for its high production costs, 
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and for the expiration on July 1 of its 
subsidy of 3 marks per ton. 

The employment situation in the 3 
weeks ended August 14 was character- 
ized by a further increase in the num- 
ber of registered unemployed, by con- 
tinued requests for approval of dis- 
missals, and by a rather constant num- 
ber of job openings. The number of 
available unemployed in the United 
States Zone increased from 323,700 on 
July 24 to 352,500 on August 4, while 
job openings stood at about 70,500 
throughout the period. This increase in 
registered unemployed resulted from dis- 
charges of employed workers and from 
voluntary registrations by persons who, 
before currency reform, had been ex- 
cused from the requirement to work or 
who had fictitious employment records. 

The German Bizonal Economic Admin- 
istration has drafted a plan to establish 
a Reconstruction Loan Corporation 
(RLC), similar to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in the United 
States. The RLC is to issue credits for 
reconstructing vital industries and for 
underwriting certain large-scale opera- 


tions such as coal mining, which require 
large, long-term credits. Liabilities of 
the institution are not to exceed 2,000, - 
000,000 Deutsche marks. The methog 
of financing has not been definitely es. 
tablished, but various sources of income 
are being considered, among them the 
proceeds from category ‘‘A” imports. 
Plans were drawn up for establishing 
the first patent filing office for the Bj. 
zonal area in Darmstadt. (See Foretgy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 14, p. 39, 
for announcement of Military Govern. 
ment approval for its establishment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUs- 
TRIAL SAMPLES INTO BIZONAL AREA 

Import licenses will no longer be required 
for the importation of bona-fide trade sam- 
ples into the United States and United King. 
dom Zones of Germany, according to amend- 
ment A to instruction No. 22 of the Joint 
Export-Import Agency, effective September 1, 
1948. However, customs officials at the point 
of customs clearance must be satisfied that 
the quantities are not excessive for the type 
of goods involved. In case of doubt, appli- 
cation for an import license may be made 
through the customary procedure 

The term “samples” for the purposes of 
instruction No. 22 is defined as “all commer. 
cial and industrial specimens, exported from 
or imported into the Bizonal area, including 
those personally carried across German bor- 
ders by German and foreign businessmen.” 
(Instruction No. 22, establishing an export 
procedure for commercial and_ industrial 
Samples from the Bizonal area was reported 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 7, 
1948, p. 21.) 


eo 
Iran 
Economic Conditions 


Price LEVEL LOWER 


General price indexes for the month 
ended July 22, 1948, declined slightly 
from the preceding month, but were con- 
siderably above the corresponding month 
of last year, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at Tehran. 
The wholesale price index (Tehran) was 
684 (1936-37 equals 100), as compared 
with 687 1 month earlier, 692 6 months 
earlier, and 658 1 year earlier. The 
cost-of-living index (Iran) was 879, 894, 
862, and 812, respectively. 

The principal changes in the compon- 
ents of the wholesale index in July, as 
compared with the preceding month, 
were decreases in the foodstuffs group, 
except animal products: increases in 
most of the raw material items (parti- 
cularly vegetables and building ma- 
terials) and export goods; and declines 
in import goods and domestic goods con- 
sumed locally. Variations in the retail 
cost-of-living index, as compared with 
June, included a decrease in food, and 
increases in lodging, fuel and light, cloth- 
ing, and sundries. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of sz 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


Hops IMPORTS AND STOCKS, BEER PRODUC- 
TION, CHILE 


Chile depends upon imports of hops 
for the requirements of its brewing in- 
dustry. Prior to the war, Germany and, 
to a lesser extent, Czechoslovakia, sup- 
plied the greater part. Since 1940 the 
United States has been practically the 
only source of supply. 

During 1947, imports of hops (all from 
the United States) were reported to total 
717 metric tons, valued at 1,770,000 gold 
pesos ($364,576), as compared with 162 
tons, valued at 1,356,000 gold pesos 
($279,295), during the preceding calen- 
dar. Imports during the first 5 months 
of 1948 amounted to 87 metric tons, 
valued at 660,000 gold pesos ($137,176). 

Chilean beer production is controlled 
by annual quotas established by Govern- 
ment decree. The quota for 1948 was 
set at 99,460,062 liters (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts), only fractionally higher than 
the 1947 quota of 98,551,026 liters. 
According to the Chilean Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, however, actual produc- 
tion in 1947 was only 85,506,274 liters. 
The failure to produce the full quantity 
permitted was probably due to a short- 
age of bottle caps and other supplies. 
To the extent that the beer-production 
quota imposes an upper limit on beer 
production, it also limits the potential 
utilization of hops. 

Stocks of hops in Chile at the begin- 
ning of 1948 were estimated by trade 
sources at 120 metric tons. The Com- 
panhia Cervecerias Unidas, which controls 
about 90 percent of the Chilean brewing 
industry, reported that its stocks on Au- 
gust 1, 1948, amounted to 100 metric 
tons. 


ITALY’S REQUIREMENTS FOR Hops 


The Union of Italian Beer Manufac- 
turers is now studying plans to revive 
production of hops in Italy. Prewar out- 
put amounted to 11 metric tons per year. 

Italian requirements for hops are met 
through imports from the United States, 
Germany (Bizonia), and Czechoslovakia, 
which supplied 137, 69, and 34 tons, re- 
spectively, in 1947. Prewar domestic 
needs totaled 128 metric tons annually. 
Inasmuch as postwar beer production 
Was below the prewar level, the large 
recent imports were made with a view 
to creating stocks. Imports for 1948 are 
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estimated at 200 to 240 tons and will 
probably come from the United States 
and Germany, as there is some doubt 
that Czechoslovakia will export hops. 
Beer production in Italy in 1948 is un- 
Officially forecast at prewar levels; the 
output was 613,000 hectoliters (1 hec- 
toliter=26.42 gallons) in 1938. 


WHIsKyY DISTILLATION AND 
SCOTLAND, U. K. 


EXPORTS, 


Barley allocations permitted the dis- 
tillation in Scotland of 20,000,000 proof 
gallons of Scotch whisky in 1947, the 
highest level since 1939. Exports reached 
a value of more than £14,000,000 (£1= 
U. S. $4.03) and provided the greatest 
single dollar-earning asset, as 73 percent 
of the Scotch whisky went to the United 
States. 


“N 
Chemicals 
PRODUCTION EXPANSION IN AUSTRIA 


Plans to increase industrial production 
in Upper Austria include expansion of 
the Stickstoffwerke, Linz, which now 
makes 60,000 metric tons of nitrogen 
annually and is expected to produce 
double that amount, a foreign chemical 
publication reports. The program also 
provides for the manufacture of metha- 
nol and urea and 20,000 tons of cal- 
cium carbide annually. Polyvinyl chlo- 
ride will be made for the synthetic- 
rubber industry. 


BRAZIL’S IMPORTS OF SULFUR 


In 1947 Brazil imported 42,617 metric 
tons of sulfur, valued at $1,696,000, ac- 
cording to statistics of the Brazilian Min- 
istry of Finance. Almost the entire 
amount came from the United States. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS INCREASE 


Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products from the United States 
in the first 6 months of 1948 increased 
$500,000 in value from those in the cor- 
responding period of 1947, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Totals were 
$58,600,000 and $58,100,000, respectively. 


NITRATE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


Nitrate production in Chile in the year 
ended June 30, 1948, totaled 1,753,579 
metric tons, compared with 1,602,063 
tons in 1946-47 and 1,603,820 tons in 
1945-46. Exports in 1947-48 increased 
to 1,859,857 tons from 1,571,815 tons in 





the preceding year. Nine factories were 
in operation. 


Dye PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In 1947, the output of dyes in Czecho- 
slovakia, produced almost entirely by 
State enterprises, totaled 24,000 metric 
tons, a foreign chemical publication 
states. It is proposed to double the out- 
put by 1953. 


FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS AND IMPORTS, 
EGYPT 


Intensive utilization of the soil in Egypt 
makes necessary the use of large quanti- 
ties of fertilizers, especially those of the 
nitrogenous type. Annual requirements 
are estimated at 600,000 metric tons 
(120,000 tons N). Imports of fertilizers 
in 1947 more than doubled in value over 
those in 1946, according to the foreign 
press. Totals were E£5,749,791 and 
E£2,851,331, respectively. 


CausTIC-SODA REQUIREMENTS AND 
PRODUCTION, EGYPT 


The Egyptian Government is studying 
the production capacity. of the chemical 
industry for caustic soda, as manufac- 
turers’ requirements of this material are 
increasing. The needs of about 20 in- 
dustries have reached approximately 
9,000 metric tons annually, and a rayon 
plant scheduled to begin operations in 
1948 will require an additional 5,000 
tons. 

Current production of caustic soda 
amounts to 7,000 tons annually. The 
Government has expected to raise this 
figure to meet the increased demand, but 
technical advisers are said to believe that 
it will be necessary to import the addi- 
tional amount. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION IN FINLAND 


During the current crop year, appli- 
cation of fertilizers in Finland has been 
double the prewar rate and special em- 
phasis has been placed on imports, ac- 
cording to the Minister of Supply. The 
1,000,000,000 Finnish marks allocated by 
the Government for the purchase of fer- 
tilizer have been used; however, on July 
1, 1948, a second appropriation in the 
same amount became available, but it is 
restricted to purchases for small farmers. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIES INADEQUATE, FRANCE 


Although larger quantities of fertilizer 
were distributed to sugar-beet planters in 
France in 1948 than in 1947, supplies are 
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still considered inadequate. In some 
cases, shipments of fertilizers are said 
to have arrived too late to be used most 
effectively. In terms of average prewar 
consumption, the percentage in 1948 for 
nitrates was 64: for phosphates, 76; and 
for potash, 72. In 1947, the percentages 
were 54, 69, and 54, respectively. 


HunGaRY To INCREASE DYE PRODUCTION 


Hungary plans to increase its produc- 
tion of dyes, a foreign chemical publica- 
tion reports. It is expected that the 
country will be independent of imports in 
1949 and that there may be a surplus 
for export. The principal manufacturer 
is Haniel Synthetic Chemical Production, 
Ltd., which was established in 1946 with 
the assistance of the Supreme Economic 
Council and several important chemical 
concerns. 


ITaLy’s TRADE IN ORGANIC CHEMICALS, 
DYEING AND TANNING MATERIALS 


Italy’s imports of organic chemicals 
in 1947 totaled 15,646 metric tons, valued 
at $10,740,000; exports of these products 
amounted to 9,798 tons, worth $4,010,000. 
Imports of dyeing and tanning materials 
in 1947 totaled 12,150 tons, valued at 
$8,060,000, whereas exports of these com- 
modities amounted to 10,789 tons, worth 
$4,797,000. ‘(Conversions to dollar value 
were made by the Central Institute of 
Statistics, Rome.) 


OPERATIONS OF LEADING ITALIAN CHEMICAL 
CONCERN 


Recovery by the Montecatini Co., the 
leading Italian chemical concern, made 
rapid progress in 1947, according to the 
firm’s annual report. The number of 
plants in operation at the end of the year 
was 150, compared with 76 at the close 
of 1946; employment rose from 50,000 
to 54,000 in that time. 

Net profits for the year were 1,630,- 
000,000 lire, compared with 517,000,000 
lire in 1946. The company has financed 
most of the reconstruction work from its 
own resources, it is stated. 

Exports were well maintained during 
the year, the leading markets being the 
United Kingdom, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, and the United States. 
The principal materials exported were 
tartaric acid, hydrogen peroxide, sulfur 
products, urea, and pigments. 


ITALY’S OUTPUT OF TARTARIC ACID 


Production of tartaric acid in Italy in 
1947 rose to 4,729 metric tons from 4,324 
tons in 1946. Output in 1938 totaled 
3,145 tons, and in 1942, a peak year, 
6,400 tons. 


JAPAN’S OUTPUT OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


Production of ammonium sulfate in 
Japan rose to 93,402 metric tons in April, 
bringing the total for the first 4 months 
of 1948 to 269,678 tons, a monthly aver- 
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age of 67,420 tons. The monthly aver- 
age in 1947 was 60,082 tons. 

Monthly average production of cal- 
cium cyanamide in the first 4 months of 
1948 declined from that in the like period 
of 1947. Totals were 12,235 tons and 
14,583 tons, respectively. 

Output of superphosphate in the period 
January through April 1948 totaled 
319,564 tons, a monthly average of 79,891 
tons. The monthly average in 1947 was 
59,078 tons. 


POLISH TEXTILE INDUSTRY’S REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF DYES 


The Polish textile industry’s require- 
ments of dyes in the second half of 1948 
are estimated at 2,500 metric tons, a 
foreign chemical publication reports. 
About 700 tons will be imported, it is 
stated. 


OUTPUT OF SUPERPHOSPHATE, POLAND 


Poland’s output of superphosphate in 
the first half of 1948 totaled 114,400 
metric tons, or 92 percent of planned 
production, and was 42 percent greater 
than the output in the first 6 months of 
1947. 


CoPPER-SULFATE OUTPUT, RUMANIA 


Production of copper sulfate in Ruma- 
nia in the second half of 1947 dropped to 
688 metric tons, so that total output for 
the year (2,835 tons) was only 45 percent 
of the target figure. 


FERTILIZERS IN SPAIN INADEQUATE 


Supplies of fertilizers in Spain con- 
tinue to be inadequate. For the 1948 
rice crop, 22,191 metric tons were dis- 
tributed, compared with 23,548 tons in 
1947. From 30,000 to 35,000 tons are 
needed annually, according to the Span- 
ish Rice Syndicate. 


PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZERS BEING IN- 
CREASED, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Production capacity for superphos- 
phates in South Africa is expected to 
reach 600,000 long tons early in 1949, and 
the manufacture of nitrogenous fertiliz- 
ers also will be expanded. Plants of 
African Explosives and Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., at Umbogintwini and Somer- 
set West are being extended and their in- 
creased production is expected to meet 
domestic demand and provide a surplus 
for export to neighboring countries, ac- 
cording to the company’s annual report. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR INCREASING 
CAPACITY OF PLANT, U. K. 


Negotiations are under way in the 
United Kingdom to provide an additional 
£2,450,000 for Petrochemicals, Ltd., ac- 
cording to the British press. The ca- 
pacity of the plant now under construc- 
tion near Manchester will be consider- 
ably increased. It is anticipated that 
some units will be in operation at the 


end of 1948 and that the entire plant 
will be in full production by mid-1949 

Part of the sum will be used to ereg 
a plant for the manufacture of styrene 
and polystyrene. Erinoid, Ltd., wij 
participate in this project. 


U. K. FIRM PRODUCING ZIRCONIUM 
HYDRIDE 


An Essex, United Kingdom, firm is now 
producing zirconium hydride in pow. 
dered form, with a zirconium content 
of approximately 98 percent. The con. 
cern expects to meet the entire domestig 
demand for this product, which fo; 
merly had been imported from th, 
United States. Information regarding 
the capacity of the plant is not available, 


U. K.’s DYE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


The capacity for dye production in the 
United Kingdom is unchanged. How. 
ever, with increased supplies of labor 
and coal, output rose in the latter part 
of 1947, and the gain was maintained 
in the first half of 1948, when produc- 
tion was estimated to have exceeded the 
1947 level by about 15 percent. Most 
plants now have all the labor necessary 
for their present volume of output. The 
industry is able to obtain all the coal it 
needs and the container position has 
eased considerably, 

Production is now limited solely by 
lack of additional manufacturing ca- 
pacity. The industry was unable to 
make extensions to its plants during 
6 years of war, but in anticipation of a 
growing demand for dyes at home and 
abroad it planned postwar expansion, 
Projects undertaken in the past 2 years 
have been behind schedule, but future 
progress is expected to be more rapid, 
Inasmuch as the industry has been given 
the highest priority for steel allocations 
and the improved labor position, dye 
manufacturers can now make plans with 
more confidence. It may be_ several 
years before all of the extensions planned 
can be completed, but as additional fa- 
cilities are put in operation dye-making 
capacity will increase correspondingly. 

The supply of crudes is more certain 
than in 1947 when the coal crisis affected 
production, and supplies are sufficient 
for the existing capacity for the manu- 
facture of intermediates. Phenol and 
certain grades of cresylic acid are the 
most tight. Production of intermediates 
is limited by plant capacity, but expan- 
sion is proceeding and is receiving high 
priority. The current output is reserved 
almost entirely for domestic consump- 
tion, although a certain amount has been 
exported to Switzerland, which ships to 
the United Kingdom certain finished 
dyes in demand there. 

About 95 percent of the demand for 
dyes is being met by the domestic dye in- 
dustry. However, the industry cannot 
supply all requirements for certain dyes 
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to firms engaged in dyeing and finishing 
the larger quantities of textiles now being 
produced in the United Kingdom or im- 
ported for processing. Early in the year, 
dye manufacturers notified the textile- 
finishing industry that no assurance 
could be given that the quantity of dyes 
delivered in 1948 would exceed the 1947 
figure. Faced with this situation, tex- 
tile dyers devised economy measures 
providing for the use of the same 
amount of dyes on an increased yard- 
age. These methods are in operation, 
but the firms and export merchants who 
are endeavoring to satisfy the require- 
ments of oversea customers have been 
concerned about the position. 

Representatives of the dye trade and 
the Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers discussed the situation 
with the Board of Trade, and at that 
time the steps being taken to increase 
supplies of dyes were explained. It was 
stated that, although total quantities 
should be reasonably adequate, shortages 
of certain fast dyes would inevitably con- 
tinue until extensions to plants were 
completed. It was accepted that it was 
highly important to utilize available sup- 
plies so as to avoid prejudice to textile 
exports. 

Licenses are required for the importa- 
tion of dyes, and import policy is deter- 
mined in the light of existing conditions. 
Licenses are granted freely for foreign 
dyes for which no equivalent is made in 
the United Kingdom. Permits have 
been issued more readily in the past 12 
months in view of increased demand. 

With greater production of textiles 
and larger imports of gray cloth for 
finishing, as well as increased output in 
other dye-consuming industries, con- 
sumption of dyes has increased propor- 
tionately. Dye manufacturers have en- 
deavored to keep prices as low as pas- 
sible, but the average level is now 61 
percent above prewar figures, This is 
said to be well below the percentage in- 
crease in other dye-producing countries 
in Europe. 

Imports of coal-tar dyes in the 6 
months ended June 1948 totaled 7,117 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds), valued at £526,909; in the last 
6 months of 1947 the totals were 17,962 
hundredweight and £511,070; in the first 
half of 1947 they were 3,650 hundred- 
weight and £261,511. Purchases from 
Germany have declined in 1948 from 
those in 1947; German dyes are expen- 
sive and the types which British con- 
sumers require are needed in the Ger- 
man textile industry. The chief supplier 
in 1948 has been Switzerland. 

Although large quantities of dyes are 
being exported, the position is taken that 
oversea trade is essential to the industry. 
As production increases in the future for 
domestic and export markets, costs will 
be reduced, and the policy of building up 
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Residual Fuel Oil: Export Quota for Fourth Quarter 


An export quota of 1,450,000 barrels of residual fuel oil (Schedule B Number 503100) 
has been established for the fourth quarter of 1948, and export licenses are now being 
issued against this quota, the Department of Commerce announced on September 16 


The decision to permit the licensing of residual-fuel-oil shipments now against the 
fourth-quarter quota was made to help relieve pressure on storage facilities. Residual 
fuel oil requires special tanks equipped to heat the oil to temperatures at which it can be 


The special facilities required for storing residual fuel oil in the coastal areas have 
been filling up rapidly, and some refineries have been forced to reduce operations because 
of inadequate storage space. On August 14, 1948, inventories at refineries and bulk 
terminals totaled 61,000,000 barrels, compared with 48,000,000 barrels a year ago. 

Advance licensing of residual-fuel-oil shipments will enable importing countries to 
increase their stocks in advance of the heating season and release some of the limited 


The total fourth-quarter quota of 1,450,000 barrels of residual fuel oil is the same 
quantity that was established for the third quarter. A break-down of the quota follows: 


Barrels Country quotas—Continued Barrels 
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DeRgh os i a, 970, 000 

S. Government-sponsored 
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Undistributed reserve. __-___ 140, 000 
Total Queene 1, 450, 000 








an export trade has always had the ap- 
proval of Government authorities and 
the general body of dye consumers in the 
United Kingdom. It is stated that a 
mere fraction of the total volume of ex- 
ports is composed of the dyes which are 
in short supply and that were these to 
be diverted to domestic use the shortage 
would not be substantially alleviated. 

The volume of exports of finished 
coal-tar dyes has not fluctuated greatly 
in the past 18 months. In the first half 
of 1948 exports totaled 109,287 hundred- 
weight, compared with 104,518 hundred- 
weight in the last half of 1947 and 102,- 
472 hundredweight in the first half of 
1947. During one-half of 1938 these ex- 
ports were 39,820 hundredweight. 

In the first half of 1948 and in the first 
half of 1947, India was the principal pur- 
chaser, taking products valued at £837,- 
047 and £765,841, respectively. Austral- 
ia’s imports of British dyes rose in value 
from £253,147 in the first half of 1947 to 
£365,418 in the first half of 1948. Coun- 
tries taking more than £200,000 worth in 
the first 6 months of 1948 included 
Sweden, the Netherlands, and Hong 
Kong. 


U. K. To MANUFACTURE CARBON BLACK 


Construction of the United Kingdom’s 
first carbon-black plant is expected to 
begin at Avonmouth, Bristol, before the 
close of 1948. The factory will occupy a 
20-acre site and is expected to require 2 
years for completion. It will cost ap- 
proximately £1,000,000. The Govern- 
ment has agreed to grant the highest 
priority for the erection of the buildings 
and for essential equipment. 

The Palatine Gas Co. has been licensed 
to use the patents of a large United 
States firm, and United States techni- 


cians have conferred in Bristol with the 
company. Two types of carbon black 
will be made, using petroleum as the raw 
material. 

The United Kingdom has been com- 
pletely dependent upon the United States 
for its supplies of rubber-quality carbon 
black. Imports of this material from 
the United States in the first 5 months 
of 1948 amounted to 363,000 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds), 
valued at £1,100,000, or more than one- 
fourth of the value of total imports of 
chemicals and allied products from the 
United States during that period. No 
substantial reduction in these imports is 
foreseen for some time, but British man- 
ufacture of carbon black on a consider- 
able scale is expected to enable the rub- 
ber industry to meet its requirements. 
It is also possible that experience gained 
by the new industry will lead to further 
developments. 


Construction 


ACTIVITY IN SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


Building activity in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
continues to increase, with houses for 
workers in rural districts leading the 
way. Construction activity reached an 
all-time high in June 1948 and if main- 
tained will assure employment for a long 
period. 


Electrical 
k:quipment 


PLANS FOR DAM IN MADRAS PROVINCE, INDIA 


Construction of the Ramapadasagar 
Dam in the East Dodavari District of 
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Madras Province, India, is expected to 
get under way in the comparatively near 
future, after a long period of planning. 

It is reported that a United States firm 
will be in charge of construction and 
Indian contractors will do most of the 
work. With a view to consideration of 
bids, Indian contractors have been asked 
by the Government to submit statements 
of their qualifications. 


CANaADA’s OUTPUT OF AND TRADE IN ELEC- 
TRIC WASHING MACHINES AND REFRIG- 
ERATORS 


The number of domestic electric wash- 
ing machines produced in Canada during 
the 6 months ended June 1948 was 
156,734 compared with 94,657 in the cor- 
responding period of 1947. 

Imports of domestic electric washing 
machines during the first half of 1948 
totaled 1,330 valued at $76,131. Exports 
of machines (6,306) and parts were val- 
ued at $873,588. 

Canada’s output of domestic electric 
refrigerators in the first half of 1948 
totaled 64,562 units, compared with 
46,929 units in the first 6 months of 1947. 

Imports of electric refrigerators, do- 
mestic and store, completely equipped or 
not, totaled 862, valued at $134,028 in 
the first half of 1948; 53 refrigerators of 
other types, valued at $3,563; were also 
imported. The value of refrigerator 
parts imported was $3,237,577. 

Exports of electric refrigerators (3,584) 
and parts were valued at $436,841. Other 
types of refrigerators exported numbered 
394: the value of refrigerators and parts 
was $13,806. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED Factory To MAN- 
UFACTURE ‘TELEPHONE AND CARRIER 
EQUIPMENT, INDIA 


Under technical assistance, arrange- 
ments with the British Automatic Tele- 
phone Electric Co., Ltd., a Government- 
owned factory has been proposed at 
Bangalore, Mysore State, India, for the 
manufacture of automatic telephone and 
carrier equipment. 

This company will act as agents in 
India for all telephone products (manual 
exchange equipment and certain bakelite 
and metal components for telephone in- 
struments) made by the Posts and Tele- 
graphs factories at Jubbulpore, Alipore, 
and Bombay. 

The project will cost about $8,000,000 
and employ 10,000 men when full pro- 
duction is achieved in about 5 years. 


POSSIBILITIES OF SALES OF ELECTRIC 
MorTors IN TURKEY 


Turkey relies on imports for its re- 
quirements of electric motors. The prin- 
cipal sources of supply, other than the 
United States and Great Britain which 
require delivery terms in excess of 1 year, 
are Sweden, Switzerland, and Italy. Ex- 
change difficulties hamper trade with 
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Sweden and Switzerland, but motors 
from those countries are preferred to 
those from Italy. 

Certain stocks are on hand but fairly 
substantial sales possibilities are re- 
ported to exist, particularly for motors 
of the totally enclosed type of one-half 
to 4 horsepower and having 940 to 1,000 
revolutions per minute. There is a more 
limited market for larger electric motors. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL AREA, GATELY 
IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A large mass gravity concrete dam 
across the Buffalo River near King Wil- 
liam’s Town, South Africa, is expected 
to furnish adequate water for the de- 
velopment of an industrial area which 
has been named Gately. 

The First National Battery Co., manu- 
facturers of storage batteries, plans to 
construct a building to cost not less than 
£6,000, and the Globe Hardware Co., Ltd., 
will have a building to cost at least 
£10,000, where electrical goods will be 
manufactured, together with hardware 
and products of wood and cardboard. 


Foodstuffs and 


Alhied Products 


Cacao 
EXPORTS, VENEZUELA 


Exports of cacao from Venezuela in 
the first 7 months of 1948 amounted to 
about 13,900,000 kilograms (1 kilogram 

2.2046 pounds) most of which went 
to the United States. The Minister of 
Agriculture calculates that exports of 
cacao in 1948 will range from 16,000,000 
to 17,000,000 kilograms. 

In mid-August 1948, there were prac- 
tically no stocks of cacao in the country. 


Fruits 
BANANA EXPORTS, COLOMBIA 


Banana exports from Colombia are 
expected to total between 4,500,000 and 
5,000,000 bunches in 1948, as compared 
with 3,500,000 in 1947. More than 
2,150,000 bunches were shipped from 
Santa Marta in the first 7 months of 
1948. 


PROPORTION OF PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION 
EXPORTED, MEXICO 


Pineapple production in Mexico in 1948 
is estimated at 130,000 metric tons. It 
is believed that 35,000 tons were exported 
as fresh fruit and about 40,000 tons 
canned for export by the end of July 
1948. 


Grains and Products 
PRODUCTION AND SALE OF HysriIp SEED 
CORN, ARGENTINA 
The Argentine Ministry of Agriculture 
announced on July 22, 1948, that an 





Executive decree had been prepared yp. 
der which the production and sale 9 
hybrid seed corn would be regulated, 
Producers will be required to registe 
with the Ministry and will be able to sey 
seed only of those strains which per. 
form satisfactorily under Government 
observation. 

At present very little hybrid seed cory 
is being produced in Argentina for com. 
mercial use. Government and univer. 
sity investigators have been inbreeding 
corn for a number of years, in a search 
for outstanding hybrid combinations, 
and private enterprise which began work 
about 3 years ago, only now is beginning 
to make seed available on anything more 
than a sample basis. 

Some hybrids from the United States 
have given outstanding results from the 
standpoint of yield but are regarded 
locally as unsuitable for exportation, the 
principal use made of corn in Argentina, 
Thus, the local breeders are striving to 
find pure flint hybrids and also crossing 
dent with flint corn in various propor. 
tions to obtain superiority in yield, dis- 
ease resistance, and lodging resistance, 
and at the same time maintaining the 
familiar appearance of flint corn. 

In one test in the main corn zone 
this year, one of the promising flint hy- 
brids outyielded by about 20 percent a 
leading open-pollinated flint variety; a 
dent hybrid from the United States sur- 
passed the latter by about 40 percent. 
It is expected that with the appearance 
of a few high-quality hybrids, interest 
in Argentina will develop rapidly. 


CANADA’S WHEAT CROP 


Canada’s total wheat crop in 1948 is 
estimated at 372,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with the annual average for the 
5-year period 1943-47, of 355,000,000 
bushels. The United Kingdom will take 
140,000,000 bushels of this total at $2 
per bushel under the 1948 contract. 
Last year Canada shipped 160,000,000 
bushels to Britain at $1.55 per bushel. 

The largest Canadian wheat crop of 
recent years was harvested in 1928 
(567,000,000 bushels). The lowest (180,- 
000,000 bushels) was harvested in 1937. 

Estimates for the 1948 wheat crop yield 
are 15.4 bushels per seeded acre as com- 
pared with 14 bushels in 1947 and a 10- 
year average of 17.1 bushels. The acre- 
age in 1948 is estimated at 200,000 acres 
less than the 24,300,000 acres harvested 
in 1947; an average of 23,700,000 acres 
were harvested in the past 10 years. 


ESTIMATE OF RICE Crop, PAKISTAN 


Rice production in Pakistan in the 
1947-48 crop year is officially forecast at 
7,625,000 long tons. 

According to the final estimate pub- 
lished on July 9 by the Government of 
Pakistan, 21,036,000 acres were sown to 
rice. The Government of India’s final 
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estimate last year concerning these same 
areas, which are now Pakistan, there is 
a decrease in acreage of 1.2 percent, and 
a decrease in yield of 1.7 percent. There 
was a general decrease in outturn of rice 
in all the Provinces and States except 
Baluchistan, where the yied increased 
10.5 percent. 


Spices and Related Products 


CUBAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
GINGER ROOT 


Cuban production of ginger root in 
1948 is estimated at 450,000 pounds 
(fresh), or about the same as in 1947. 
Production may be greater, however, if 
acreage which was planted in 1946 and 
not harvested that year or in 1947 is har- 
vested this year. Harvesting of this 
acreage depends on whether United 
States machinery for extracting essen- 
tial oil arrives in 1948. 

Final official statistics for January 
through April 1948 show that exports of 
fresh ginger amounted to 21,000 pounds. 
Ships’ manifest data for May and June 
are not comparable with official export 
statistics in that the weights are gross 
rather than net. It is indicated, how- 
ever, that 31,000 pounds net of fresh 
ginger root were exported during the first 
half of 1948, all to the United States. 
This was only one-fourth of the volume 
of exports in the like period of 1947. No 
ginger root in sirup was exported in the 
first half of 1948. The decline in exports 
is probably due to a reversion to the 
usual sources of supply in China and 
Jamaica. 


Sugars and Products 


NICARAGUA’S SUGAR PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


Nicaragua’s 1947-48 sugar harvest was 
completed during the second quarter of 
1948 with a total production of 375,000 
quintals (1 Spanish quintal=—101.4 
pounds) ; 313,000 quintals were produced 
in 1946-47. 

Approximately 300,000 quintals of 
sugar are consumed annually in Nica- 
ragua, leaving the remainder available 
for export. No sugar has been exported, 
however, as of June 30, 1948. 


PROGRESS OF POLISH SUGAR INDUSTRY 


The Central Board of the Sugar In- 
dustry of Poland recently released figures 
showing the development of its opera- 
tions during the past year. As of July 
1948 there were 230,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare 2.471 acres) of sugar beets under 
cultivation, as compared with 210,000 
hectares during the 1947 crop year. 

Production of sugar for 1947 totaled 
496.000 metric tons which was manu- 
factured in 77 plants. The production 
goal for the current year is 520,000 tons. 
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Italian Fishing Industry Re- 
quests Protective Tariff 


The National Fisheries Congress re- 
cently held in Ancona, Italy, adopted a 
resolution requesting the Ministry of 
Commerce to include in the revised cus- 
toms tariffs, now being drawn up, a pro- 
tective tariff on imported fish produced 
more cheaply than domestic fish. 

Also, at the Congress, it was pointed 
out that it would prove detrimental to the 
Italian fishing industry, if imports of fish 
under the European Recovery Program 
were to continue at the same rate as for 
the first half-year of ERP when $1,500,- 
000 worth were imported. This amount 
was in addition to the normal imports 
which approximate 60,000 to 70,000 tons 
of codfish and stockfish annually. 

The fishing industry stated that, on 
the basis of its capacity to produce, to 
absorb maximum manpower and thus 
solve many problems of the depressed 
areas, it is entitled to and urgently needs 
an allocation from the ERP-lira fund. 
Use of ERP funds for modernizing the 
industry would prove more beneficial to 
Italy than the same amount spent to im- 
port fish, the Fisheries Congress ap- 
parently believes. 

Italian fish production is expected to 
reach 210,000 tons annually by 1951, or 
30,000 tons above prewar production. Of 
this, 190,000 tons will be fresh and frozen 
fish and 20,000 tons preserved fish. 











Vegetables and Products 


SEED-POTATO PRODUCTION AND MARKETS, 
CANADA 


Approximately 50,000 acres of potatoes 
have been planted on Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, in 1948, 38,754 acres of 
which were entered for inspection. This 
acreage represents a new high for Prince 
Edward Island as contrasted with 33,776 
acres entered in 1947 and the previous 
high of 36,261 acres in 1936. 

Excellent prices for the 1947 crop led 
to increased plantings in 1948. The 
growers on Prince Edward Island expect 
a satisfactory market and good prices 
with sales to other Provinces and large 
shipments to the United States, South 
America, and the Caribbean area. Ex- 
ports of seed potatoes to South Africa 
have never been heavy, but marketing 
groups are endeavoring to find a larger 
market in that area. 

Bermuda has recently lifted its 3-year 
ban on the import of Prince Edward 
Island potatoes. The ban was imposed 
because of the discovery of eel worms in 
potatoes from one section of the island. 
Lifting of the ban came with the reassur- 
ance by the Canadian Agriculture De- 
partment that potatoes are no longer 
grown in the infected part of the island. 

Prince Edward Island and New Bruns- 
wick supply more than 90 percent of 
Canada’s certified-seed exports. Exports 
of seed potatoes from Canada in the 
1946-47 crop year amounted to 3,286,123 


bushels, with Prince Edward Island 
supplying 1,824,250 bushels and New 
Brunswick, 1,338,208 bushels. This year’s 
production of seed will be even higher. 
The market is steadier for this type of 
potato, as contrasted with table stock. 


General Products 


OPAL MINING AND MARKETING, AUSTRALIA 


Australian opal mining was at a com- 
paratively low level in 1947. Production 
was valued at A£63,000, of which all but 
about A£1,500 worth came from South 
Australia. The principal factors con- 


_ tributing to reduced production were the 


scarcity of labor, the irregular water 
supply, and the mediocre quality of the 
opal rock found. The principal reason 
for the labor shortage was that steady 
employment at higher wages was avail- 
able elsewhere. Only about 100 men are 
now engaged in opal mining in Australia. 

In addition to the two big fields in 
South Australia—at Coober Pedy in the 
Stuart’s Range and at Andamooka—con- 
siderable opal rock has been taken in 
the past from Lightning Ridge and 
White Cliffs in New South Wales, al- 
though these fields currently are not 
large producers. The only mine in 
Queensland in operation at present is at 
Quilby. 

Opal mining and marketing in Aus- 
tralia are irregular and unorganized al- 
though efforts are being made to organ- 
ize miners on a cooperative marketing 
basis in order to stabilize prices. For- 
eign purchasers generally prefer to buy 
direct from Australian buyers who make 
periodic visits to the mines and are con- 
versant with conditions. 

Most of the opal buyers and cutters 
are in Sydney; Brisbane and Melbourne 
are also important centers. Some busi- 
ness is conducted in Adelaide, although 
no cutting plants are located there. A 
few firms cut solid stones, but the ma- 
jority of the cutters working for the 
jewelry trade produce doublets—an opal. 
veneer joined to a backing of glass, com- 
mon stone, or waste rock. 

Nearly all of the opal desired by 
United States buyers is for use in cos- 
tume jewelry, and considerable waste is 
incurred in cutting small and standard- 
size stones for this purpose. In view of 
the exacting specifications in this mar- 
ket, therefore, many cutters have not 
been particularly interested in selling to 
the United States, although others have 
indicated considerable interest. 


IMPORTS OF TEA CHESTS, CEYLON 


The Ceylon Government is continuing 
to license imports of tea chests from the 
United States and other areas in 1948. 
Import control notice No. 8 issued on 
August 10, 1948, by the Ceylon Controller 
of Imports calls for all indents for Cey- 
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lon’s tea-chest requirements during the 
remaining months of 1948. The Import 
Control Department expected to issue 
licenses for the remainder of this year 
shortly after August 31 on the basis of 
information called for in the notice. 

The text of the notice follows: 

“Importers are informed that licenses 
for the importation of tea chests from 
any source up to a fixed quota will now 
be issued. 

“2. Indents for their requirements for 
the balance of 1948 should be forwarded 
to be licensed before the 31st of August, 
1948, giving the total number of chests 
required, the approximate c. i. f. value, 
and the probable date of arrival, together 
with a statement of their imports in 
1947. 

“3. A further notice will be published 
regarding the issue of licenses for tea- 
chest requirements for 1949.” 

The first paragraph of the notice refer- 
ring to quotas has been interpreted by 
the Controller to mean that a quota of 
2,000,000 chests unallocated as to source 
has been determined to be sufficient for 
Ceylon’s requirements for the calendar 
year 1948. The Controller has, therefore, 
not set up national import quotas, but 
will not issue licenses in excess of 2,000,- 
000 chests. This figure includes licenses 
already issued by July 31, 1948, in the 
following numbers: United States, 655,- 
436; Finland, 54,000; and Japan, 585,000; 
making a total of 1,294,436 chests. 

The total number of chests imported 
into Ceylon against the above licenses 
by July 31, 1948, were 796,941, of which 
the greatest number had come from the 
United States and only about 53,000 from 
Japan (all in July). 

Chests of United States manufacture 
are preferred despite the price differen- 
tial in favor of the Japanese product. 

The Japanese chests are not made of 
plywood but have sides of one thick 
board. Importers report, however, that 
the Japanese are offering much quicker 
delivery. 

Ceylon imports of “Tea and other 
chests and shook, including fittings other 
than metal” were as follows: In 1947, 
2,294,152 (159,816 from Finland and 2,- 
124,336 frcm the United States) ; in Jan- 
uary-June 1948, 619,691 (57,750 from 
Finland and 561,941 from the United 
States). 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ENAMELWARE INDUS- 
TRY, CHINA 


The Chinese enamelware industry, 
which specializes in a limited number of 
household utensils, has resumed produc- 
tion in all of its prewar plants, has ex- 
panded operations in these, and has built 
a number of new factories, according to 
the foreign press. Average monthly 
output of the 18 factories (reported in 
July 1948) was about 70,000 dozen wash 
basins, 14,000 dozen spittoons, 87,500 
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dozen small bathtubs, and 50,000 dozen 
cups. 

The major portion of output is ex- 
ported. The principal postwar markets 
are the Philippines and the South Sea 
regions. Enamelware exports during 
1947 to the various oversea destinations 
were as follows: 


[Value in Chinese National currency ‘| 


Country of 
destination 
Philippine Islands__-- 
Hong Kong Seaeaee 


Value 
_. CN8$9, 859, 830, 000 
2, 698, 720, 000 


CS es 954, 760, 000 
United States___.-__- at 248, 500, 000 
RS Ee eee 93, 540, 000 
eee eee = 8, 820, 000 
a oa 2, 000, 000 
Argentina ___-_- ere 1, 040, 000 
United Kingdom_-_------ 260, 000 


1As of August 17, 1947, when the Chinese 
revised foreign-exchange and trade regula- 
tions went into effect the official open-mar- 
ket rate of CN$37,500 to US$1 was introduced 


Although postwar recovery in the Chi- 
nese enamelware industry has been rapid, 
its principal prewar competition in 
Japan is being watched with anxiety and 
is expected to reemerge in this field in 
the near future. 

The industry still is lacking raw mate- 
rials (most of which must be imported). 
Inasmuch as this situation is caused by 
existing trade restrictions, enamelware 
manufacturers are very desirous of a 
greater share in foreign allocations of 
industrial raw materials, so that the in- 
dustry may be placed in full operation. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of matches in Japan in- 
creased month by month during the 
period January—May 1948—from 14,742 
match tons in January to 23,853 tons in 
May—and totaled 97,775 tons during the 
5-month period. ‘(A match ton=7,200 
boxes of 80 to 90 sticks each.) 


BUTTON PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


The Japanese button industry is being 
revived with a view to exporting to west- 
ern markets. Production in April 1948 
totaled 75,000,000 pieces, a 50-percent in- 
crease over the output during the pre- 
ceding month. Importations of dum 
nuts for use exclusively in the manufac- 
ture of buttons totaled 250 tons in April. 


JAPAN’S OUTPUT OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
AND PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Japanese musical-instrument produc- 
tion during the first 5 months of 1948 
consisted of the following: 2,029 accor- 
dions; 1,429 brass instruments; 75,564 
dozen harmonicas; 46,040 dozen musical 
strings; 1,578 reed organs; 4,539 violins; 
8,435 xylophones; 2,772 drums; 1,184 
woodwind instruments; 385 pianos; 28,- 
625 bamboo-wood instruments; 52,513 
plectrum instruments, violin bows, and 
tambourines; and 37,648 cymbals and 
castanets. 





Production data on phonographs and 
record players are not available for the 
period under review but an average out. 
put of more than 5,000 a month was re. 
ported for the 3-month period November 
1947—January 1948. 

Production of phonograph records 
reached a postwar high of 904,493 units 
in April 1948, a 7-percent gain over the 
March output. Although in May the 
output declined to 899,767, it was sti} 
greater than in any other previous month 
of the year. Total production during the 
5-month period was 4,140,699 records 


EXPORTS OF WATCHES AND CLOCks, 
SWITZERLAND 


Exports of Swiss watches and watch 
movements from Switzerland during the 
first 6 months of 1948 were 3.76 percent 
less in quantity and 5 percent less in 
value than in the corresponding period 
of 1947, according to the foreign press. 
The decline from the second half of 
1947 was even greater. Exports were as 
follows: In the first 6 months of 1947, 
12,025,659 pieces valued at 322,300,000 
Swiss francs; in the second half of 1947, 
13,012,212 pieces valued at 365,500,000 
francs; and in the first half of 1948, 11.- 
562,687 pieces valued at 306,100,000 
francs. 

Exports of clocks, alarm clocks, and 
separate pieces, by weight, were valued 
at 42,800,000 Swiss francs during the 
first 6 months of 1947, 47,100,000 francs 
during the second half of the year, and 
44,000,000 during the first half of 1948. 

Swiss exports of watches and watch 
movements to the United States in- 
creased from 464,000 pieces in January 
to 718,000 pieces in June 1948. The sta- 
tistics do not indicate how many pieces 
exported represent firm orders which 
actually have cleared customs in the 
United States. The number of United 
States importers of Swiss watches has 
increased from 60 before the war to 
more than 600 at present. 

Increases in Swiss exports of watches 
and watch movements to certain destin- 
ations in June above January 1948, 
were as follows: United Kingdom, from 
98,000 to 195,000 pieces; Benelux, 44,000 
to 139,000; and Argentina, 103,000 to 
107,000 pieces. Additional countries to 
which Swiss watch exports were greater 
in June than in January included the 
Union of South Africa, Italy, Cuba, 
China, Australia, Venezuela, Mexico, 
Netherlands, and Sweden. Shipments to 
Brazil, Canada, India, and France were 
smaller in June than in January. 

Although the present level of produc- 
tion and employment in all Swiss indus- 
tries is generally encouraging, there is 
some unemployment in certain branches 
of the watch industry—notably in the 
dial and watchcase branches. The 
watch industry alone is said to produce 
more than 20 percent of Switzerland’s 
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the domestic market during 1947. 


for its products. 





Philips Company’s (Netherlands) Activities and Accomplishments 
During 1947 


Production in the Netherlands plants of N. V. Philips’ Glosilampenfab- 
rieken expanded during 1947 to approximately 50 percent above the prewar 
level, according to the annual report of the company recently released. This 
company and its subsidiaries manufacture electric lamps, electronic tubes, 
radio apparatus, telecommunication equipment, X-ray and medical apparatus, 
electro-acoustics, hearing aids, and various other apparatus, as well as prod- 
ucts for industrial purposes, plastic articles, paper, and vitamin and other 


At the end of 1947 the Philips company and its subsidiaries in the Nether- 
lands employed 34,100 workers, an increase of 5,600 over the number em- 


Its exports also continued to increase and represented in 1947 approxi- 
mately 13 percent of total Netherlands exports of industrial products. Ex- 
ports might have been expanded even further had it not been for the present 
system of bilateral trade and payment agreements between various countries, 
as well as specific restrictions on imports, which may have prevented the 
exportation of the whole quantity of goods that would otherwise have been 


Larger quantities of the company’s products became available for sale on 
Although sales in the Netherlands are 
continuing to expand during 1948, the execution of its export program does 
not permit the company to satisfy completely the large domestic demand 








total annual export value, and more than 
50 percent of annual exports by value to 
the United States. 


COMPLAINTS REGARDING PACKING METHODS 
UsED IN SHIPPING TEXTILES TO SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The Office of International Trade is in 
receipt of an urgent request from the 
U. S. Consulate at Durban, Union of 
South Africa, that United States textile 
exporters be advised of complaints re- 
ceived from Durban importers regarding 
the packing methods used in shipping 
textiles. It is reported that despite 
earlier complaints, bales wrapped single 
hessian are still being received. Often, 
because of the poor quality of hessian 
used, the corners of bales are rubbed 
through to the inner materials. Fur- 
thermore, when a single hoop is used the 
bale is badly shaped and part of the inner 
material must be ironed out before it 
can be offered for sale. 

South African importers point out that 
bales of textiles from the United States 
compare very unfavorably on arrival 
with those from Great Britain. 


Leather and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF TANNING MATERIALS, 
ARGENTINA 


Exports of quebracho extract from 
Argentina amounted to 10,770 metric 
tons in June, as compared with 8,543 
tons in June 1947, and totaled 92,377 
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tons in the first half of 1948. The June 
figure includes 1,631 tons of Para- 
guayan extract shipped in _ transit 
through Argentina. Domestic consump- 
tion amounted to 2,096 tons in June of 
this year and 2,226 tons in June 1947. 

Exports of urunday extract in June 
amounted to 395 tons, all going to the 
United Kingdom, as compared with 5 
tons in June 1947. 


EXPORTS OF GALLNUTS, CHINA 


China’s gallnut trade has not recovered 
its prewar importance, nor is it likely to 
in the near future. Exports in 1947 
amounted to 1,631 metric tons as com- 
pared with 411 tons in 1946. Hong Kong 
was the largest point of destination, hav- 
ing taken 1,011 tons, followed by the 
United Kingdom with 330 and the United 
States with 141 tons. Exports in the 
first 5 months of 1948 totaled 292 tons. 

Prices offered by foreign buyers re- 
portedly are not sufficiently high to in- 
duce collections, particularly in the less 
accessible areas. 


TANNING-MATERIAL ARRIVALS AND TRADE, 
CALCUTTA, INDIA 


Arrivals of myrobalans in Calcutta, 
India, from the Central Provinces and 
Orissa during the first 6 months of this 
year were estimated at 640 tons as com- 
pared with 210 tons in the preceding half 
year and 1,566 tons in the first 6 months 
of 1947. 

Exports from Calcutta, in tons, in the 
first 6 months of 1948 (with the last 6 
months of 1947 figures in parentheses) 
totaled: Whole myrobalans, 705 (287); 


crushed myrobalans, 165 (126); myro- 
balan extract, 1,477 (2,217). 

Imports, in tons, for the correspond- 
ing periods were as follows: Gambier, 162 
(42); cutch, 327 (99); bark for tanning, 
137 (65); wattle extract 0 (2); other 
tanning materials, 11 (13). 


ITALY’S TRADE 


In the first 6 months of 1948, Italy im- 
ported 14,598 metric tons of raw hides 
and 229 tons of leather. The 6-month 
average of raw hides imported in 1947 
was 21910 metric tons. No leather was 
imported. In the first half of 1948 
162,727 pairs of leather gloves were ex- 
ported, considerably fewer than 6-month 
average of 300,164 pairs in 1947. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER FRODUCTION, CANADA 


Production of sawn lumber (excluding 
railway ties) in Canada amounted to 
353,349,000 board feet in April 1948, 
bringing the total for the first 4 months 
to 1,484,503,000 board feet, according to 
estimates of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. More than half of the out- 
put in the first 4 months of both 1947 and 
1948 came from British Columbia, as 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Lumber Production in Canada, First 4 
Months, 1947-48 
. 


[M board feet] 


First 4 First 4 
Provines months, months, 
1947 1948 
Prinee Edward Island 2, 953 2, 190 
Nova Scotia 123, 817 92, 722 
New Brunswick 89, 765 71, 321 
Quebec___. 190, 041 162, 450 
Ontario 83,475 &0, O05 
Manitoba 22, 761 10, 432 
Saskatchewan 90, 299 70, 210 
Alberta 143, 265 180, 377 
Total, east of the 

Rockies 746, 376 669, 707 
British Columbia 749, 429 814, 796 
Total 1, 495, 805 1, 484, 503 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


TIMBER PRODUCTION, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Timber production in Czechoslovakia 
totaled 170,500,000 cubic feet (with bark) 
during the 6-month period ended March 
1948, according to the Czech Ministry 
of Foreign Trade. The production plan 
for the fiscal year ended June 1948 was 
73.3 percent fulfilled at the end of the 
first 9 months of the fiscal year. 

An afforestation bill recently approved 
by the Czech Government makes it pos- 
sible to compel the owner of an estate 
to plant trees on his property. 


NEW PLywoop MILL, SURINAM 


Construction of a reinforced-concrete 
building (90 x 60 feet) to house a ply- 
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wood mill in Surinam has been com- 
pleted, and the machinery is now being 
installed. Although operations were 
scheduled to begin in October 1948, it 
is quite possible that work will not get 
underway until January 1949. Some of 
the smaller machines had not yet arrived 
from foreign sources, as of August. 

The plant is about 10 miles south of 
Paramaribo, near the Surinam River and 
the Government railroad. A canal will 
connect the river with a storage pond 
near the mill. This pond will not be 
affected by tides as a large sluice gate is 
being constructed between the canal and 
the river. At present, 500 men are em- 
ployed on this construction work. 

The mill is designed to produce 45 
cubic meters of plywood every 24 hours, 
and if operations are at capacity, 100 
cubic meters of wood in the log or ap- 
proximately 125 logs daily will be used 
for that purpose. Baboon wood (Virola 
surinamensis) which grows along the 
rivers and small creeks in the eastern 
part of the colony is the raw material to 
be used. In addition to the plywood 
plant, a large sawmill containing both 
gang saws and circular saws will be used 
to produce lumber from wood not suited 
for plywood; the lumber is to be exported 
to the Netherlands. 

A company in the Netherlands is re- 
sponsible for initiating and carrying out 
the project. The Surinam Government 
has granted the company a timber con- 
cession amounting to 500,000 hectares (1 
hectare=2.47 acres), of which 75,000 
must be worked at one time until ex- 
hausted, after which it is to be reforested 
with suitable trees. Another block of 
75,000 hectares then will become avail- 
able. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


VETERINARY PREPARATIONS PRODUCED, 
Et SALVADOR 


There is reported to be one small labo- 
ratory in E] Salvador producing veter- 
inary biologicals, with an estimated an- 
nual output of 7,692 doses valued at 
approximately $770. Production is re- 
ported to be sufficient for only about 15 
percent of consumption of veterinary 
biologicals. 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Production of drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals in Canada was reported to be valued 
at $68,700,000 in 1947, an increase of 2.5 
percent over the 1946 figure. Imports 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals during 
1947 were valued at $11,653,000, and ex- 
ports were valued at $4,400,000. 

Complete 1947 production details are 
not available. The percentage of each 
type of product manufactured in 1946 
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was as follows: Specialties with ingredi- 
ents declared, 30.5; standard pharma- 
ceutical preparations, 20; patent medi- 


cines, 18; vitamin preparations, 15; 
penicillin, 11; biologicals, 4; and veteri- 
nary medicines, 1.5. 

In 1946, a total of 209 plants employed 
7,600 workers. There were 104 factories 
in Ontario manufacturing 51 percent of 
total production and 87 factories in 
Quebec, 43 percent. 


ITALY TO RECEIVE PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS FROM DENMARK 


The Italian-Danish Trade Agreement 
signed in Copenhagen on June 18, 1948, 
provided for the exchange of goods val- 
ued at approximately $25,000,000. Phar- 
maceutical preparations were among the 
many items that Italy will receive under 
the trade agreement. 


U. S. MEDICINALS EXPECTED IN PAKISTAN 


The first shipment of medicinals from 
the United States is expected in Karachi, 
Pakistan, sometime in September. This 
is the first definite result of the $10,- 
000,000 credit giwen to the Pakistan 
Government by the War Assets Admin- 
istration. 


UNITED STATES MEDICINALS USED IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA AND SWAZILAND 


It is reported that United States re- 
ligious missions own and operate 7 hos- 
pitals and 9 dispensaries in Southern 
Rhodesia, and 2 hospitals, 11 dispen- 
saries, and 2 clinics in Swaziland. A 
large part of the medicinals and pharma- 
ceuticals used in these institutions are 
purchased in the United States. 


Norway's Cop-Liver-O1L PropvucrtIon, 
STOCKS, PRICES, AND EXPORTS 


Production of cod-liver oil in Norway 
during the 1948 season was the smallest 
in many years, with the possible excep- 
tion of the period of German occupation, 
when, because of mines and other rea- 
sons, the catch of cod was exceptionally 
small. It is believed that next season’s 
yield will fall far short of demand. In- 
formation regarding production, con- 
sumption, and export of cod-liver oil 
during the German occupation, 1940-45, 
is unavailable. 

Output of steamed refined cod-liver 
oil from January 1 to June 19, 1948, 
totaled 1,467,624 gallons, against 2,924,- 
734 gallons in the preceding season. 
These figures include the output of the 
larger steaming plants but give no indi- 
cation of actual total production; nev- 
ertheless, they do indicate changes. 

In 1947, when the catch of cod was 
very large, production of unrefined, 
steamed cod-liver oil amounted to 2,905,- 
925 gallons. Output of trawler cod-liver 
oil and oil from coal fish totaled 396,263 
gallons. The larger volume of refined, 
steamed cod-liver oil for the period 


January 1 to June 19, 1947, than that of 
unrefined, steamed cod-liver oil during 
the entire year 1947 for all of Norway 
can be explained only by the fact that 
the steamed, refined cod-liver oi] prob- 
ably included quantities of unrefined 
steamed oil produced before January 1, 
1947, but refined during January 1 to 
June 19, 1947. 

About 85 percent of the medicinal eogq. 
liver oil produced in Norway is deriveg 
from the liver of the cod, but the liver 
of other fish, such as coal fish and haq. 
dock, also may be used. The highest 
quality oil for export is that obtained 
only from the cod and this type forms 
the largest part of the cod-liver oi] pro- 
duced for medicinal purposes. 

At the end of World War II, stocks of 
medicinal cod-liver oil amounted to ap- 
proximately 50,000 to 60,000 hectoliters. 
During 1946, however, demand for the oi] 
in many countries was so great that 
stocks were exhausted by the end of the 
year. Exports continued in large volume 
in 1947 and, despite the large catch in 
that year, the quantity of cod-liver ojj 
produced was insufficient to meet de- 
mand. Consequently, stocks were again 
exhausted by the autumn of 1947. It is 
understood that the small output this 
year will not meet continuing heavy re- 
quirements and stocks will again be ex- 
hausted. 

The fixed price for prime quality, 
steam-rendered, unrefined, Lofoten cod- 
liver oil is about 180 crowns per barrel 
of 107 kilograms, f. o. b. place of pro- 
duction, according to the latest figures. 
The price which the exporter receives for 
Lofoten medicinal cod-liver oil, refined 
and uncongealable, is about 215 crowns 
per 107 kilograms, f. o. b. port of em- 
barkation. This includes cost of oil, and 
refining, plus inland freight, handling 
charges, and profits. 

Although the minimum price at which 
the cod-liver oil can be sold is 320 crowns 
c. i. f. foreign port, the actual price in 
June 1948 was about 400 crowns. The 
difference between the minimum and 
the export prices, plus ocean freight, in- 
surance, and other charges, is paid to 
the Government for stabilization of 
prices and assistance to fishermen and 
the fishing industry. Thus, the over- 
price, although not received directly, is 
used for the fisherman’s benefit in low- 
ering the cost of living and reducing the 
expense of purchasing boats and equip- 
ment. 

Exports of cod-liver oil from Norway 
during the period January 1 to June 12, 
1948, were as follows (in gallons): 
Steamed medicinal, 679,300; raw medic- 
inal, 18,651; pale, 1,515,598; light brown, 
171,794; and brown industrial, 608. 

During 1947 exports of the various 
kinds of cod-liver oil were as follows (in 
gallons): Steamed medicinal, 2,592,481; 
raw medicinal, 2,271; pale, 2,375,408; 
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jight brown industrial, 482,568; and 
prown industrial, 12,548. The most im- 
portant destinations in 1947 were the 
United States, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
Poland, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
France. 

Exports of Greenland shark oil 
amounted to 196,097 gallons from Janu- 
ary 1 to June 12, 1948, and seal oil, 102,289 
gallons; in 1947 the respective amounts 
were 159,840 and 444,570 gallons. 


ProGRESS MADE IN PRODUCTION OF DRUGS 
FROM ANIMAL SOURCES, SPAIN 


Domestic producers in Spain can now 
supply at least 80 percent of national 
demand for drugs from animal sources, 
reports the European press. There has 
been some difficulty, however, in obtain- 
ing the requisite glands and animal or- 
gans because of lack of up-to-date 
abattoirs in many parts of the peninsula 
and of suitable means to insure transport 
of raw materials in good condition. 

Marine animals found around the 
Iberian coasts provide an abundant 
source of raw material for vitamin-A 
concentrates, the tunny-fish liver being 
particularly valuable. The vitamin con- 
tent of these preparations ranges from 
300,000 to 800,000 international units per 
gram, and it is estimated that during this 
year more than 800,000,000 units will be 
available for export. 

Considerable progress also has been 
made in the production of hepatic ex- 
tract, bile acids and derivatives, enzymes 
and hormones, such as_ testosterone, 
dihydro-stilbestrol and its esters, and, 
on an enlarging scale, desoxy-corticos- 
terone. 


SUPPLY OF VETERINARY PRODUCTS, 
SWITZERLAND 


It is reported that Switzerland’s rather 
large chemical industry provides nearly 
all the necessary veterinary products 
needed for the treatment of animal dis- 
eases. The manufacture and sale of 
foot-and-mouth-disease vaccine is car- 
ried on by a Government institute, with 
small quantities being exported, mainly 
to nearby countries. 

The number of veterinarians in private 
practice in 1946 was reported to be 600. 


U. K.’s ExPorts 


United Kingdom's drug and medicinal 
exports in June were valued at £1,431,- 
058, as against £1,265,840 in May. The 
June 1948 figures are also an increase 
over the June 1947 exports of £1,177,777. 


PHENOTHIAZINE IMPORTED INTO UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Phenothiazine, intended for eradica- 
tion of diseases in livestock, may be im- 
ported into South Africa free of duty, 
provided that it is registered with the 
Department of Agriculture in compli- 
ance with the Stock Remedies Regula- 
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tions, according to Government notice 
No. 1442 of July 9, 1948. Containers 
must be clearly labeled to show that the 
preparation is intended for veterinary 
use only, and an undertaking must be 
given by the importer that it is only for 
such use. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR USES OF SEAWEED, 
SCOTLAND, U. K. 


The Scottish Seaweed Research As- 
sociation continued its activities during 
1947, reports the British press. Com- 
mercial developments are carried out by 
Alginate Industries, Ltd., which already 
has factories in several localities. In- 
tensive research and experiments in the 
industrial uses of seaweed have revealed 
increasing possibilities. From alginic 
acid and its salts are derived products 
of proved value in the manufacture of 
cosmetics, food, transparent films, 
paints, electrodes, and textiles. One of 
the newest products is a soluble alginic 
swab for medical purposes. 


WORLD INSULIN SITUATION 


An investigation recently undertaken 
by a special commission of the World 
Health Organization indicates a possible 
world shortage of insulin, reports the 
British press. Estimated insulin con- 
sumption in 44 countries, excluding the 
United States and Canada, is about 
4,000,000,000 units per year. The prin- 
cipal producers are the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Nether- 
lands. 

An increase in the amount of animal 
pancreas normally used in obtaining in- 
sulin seems unlikely and greater output 
of the drug depends upon a more effec- 
tive utilization of currently available 
supplies of the raw material. In order 
to encourage collection of pancreas, sub- 
sidies are granted in some countries. 

Research in the United Kingdom has 
led to increased yields of insulin, and 
manufacturers’ teams are working to 
achieve even better results. 


Motion Pictures 
and k;quipment 


16-mMM. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN 
ARGENTINA 


At present about 10 firms are believed 
to be distributing 16-mm. entertainment 
films in Argentina, including four United 
States major film companies. Rental 
fees for a program containing a feature 
film and some short subjects average at 
least 100 pesos per performance. United 
States and Mexican films are being 
shown, and French and Italian 16-mm. 
films are soon to be released. Import 
permits are required. The use of 16-mm. 
versions of Argentine films is limited. 


There are about 100 permanent 16- 
mm. motion-picture units in operation in 
Argentina, although all of these are not 
real theaters. Many exhibitors use 
clubhouses, community halls, and similar 
places to show their films. In addition, 
about 300 mobile units are operating. 
The only association existing as yet is 
the Association of Exhibitors of 16-mm. 
Films. However, a union embracing all 
persons connected with 16-mm. films is 
in process of formation. Although no 
feature-length 16-mm. films have been 
produced in Argentina, short musicals 
have been made by Cinepa, S. A., and 
Atalaya Films. Laboratories known to 
do reduction from 35-mm. films to 16- 
mm. films are Alex, Biasotti, Tecnofilm, 
and Estudios Cineson. 

No 16-mm. sound motion-picture pro- 
jectors are known to have been manu- 
factured in Argentina; however, several 
companies have plans for such manufac- 
ture. Aside from United States projec- 
tors, it is believed that a few British and 
French units of unknown name have been 
brought in and that the Italian “Omi” 
is about to be introduced. The present 
lack of dollar exchange has made the 
importation of projectors from the 
United States very difficult. 


MOTION PICTURES IN JAPAN 


The average Japanese film fan attends 
only about seven shows a year, states a 
Japanese trade journal. Current mo- 
tion-picture admission prices are 25 yen, 
of which 10 yen is admission price and 
15 yen a Government admission tax of 
150 percent. It was possible 10 years 
ago to see a movie, tax-free, for 50 sen 
(100 sen=1 yen). 

The Japanese domestic film market 
has a potential audience of less than 
40,000,000, all in the low-income bracket. 
With the progress of inflation, produc- 
tion costs have jumped to 300 times 
those of 10 years ago when admission was 
only 50 sen. But with admission cur- 
rently at 25 yen, gross box-office receipts 
from Japan’s 2,500 theaters have in- 
creased only about twentyfold. Produc- 
tion of a single feature film, including 20 
prints, now averages 8,000,000 to 10,000,- 
000 yen. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 16-MM. ENTERTAINMENT 
FILMS IN LEBANON 


During the past year a slow but con- 
tinued growth in the use of 16-mm. 
entertainment films has been noted in 
Lebanon. There have been increases in 
the number of projectors showing this 
type of film, in the number of films 
shown, and in the number of exhibitions 
of each film. More than 100 communi- 
ties with populations in excess of 1,000 
have not yet been included in the widen- 
ing circle of 16-mm, exhibitions, and 
Beirut trade circles hopefully cite these 
statistics as basis for their belief that the 
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distribution of this type of entertainment 
film will continue to increase. Inasmuch 
as the audiences which view the 16-mm. 
films are composed almost exclusively 
of Arabic-speaking Lebanese, all films 
imported into this country should con- 
tinue to be dubbed or subtitled in 
Arabic. 

Films dealing with agricultural sub- 
jects are exempt from import duties, 
the Government hoping in this way to 
increase the spread of knowledge about 
modern agricultural methods among its 
farming population. This exemption has 
increased the import of this type of 
educational film, which is shown largely 
in mountain clubs and cafés at admis- 
sion prices slightly below those for other 
types of 16-mm. films. 

Inasmuch as all 16-mm. films im- 
ported are safety films, this type of film 
recently has been exempted from fire 
regulations relative to the storage of in- 
flammable materials. 

Distribution of 16-mm. films, although 
not yet widespread, is increasing. Fig- 
ures obtained from trade circles indicate 
that 62 of these films were imported into 
Lebanon during the first 7 months of 
1948—42 from the United States and 20 
educational films from the United King- 
dom. Inasmuch as a large number of 
the 16-mm. films now available comprise 
only 4 to 8 reels, the prevailing rental 
figure has fallen slightly—to 25 to 30 
Lebanese pounds per day per complete 
film. On the other hand, the selling 
price of a complete film has gone up to 
120 Lebanese pounds per reel. (1 United 
States dollar=3.45 Lebanese pounds on 
the open market in Beirut.) 

No motion-picture theaters in Lebanon 
have facilities for showing 16-mm. films. 
Exhibited mainly by mobile units, these 
films also are shown by schools, other 
institutions, and amateurs who have 
projectors. Ten mobile units are now op- 
erating throughout the country. It is 
estimated that about 50 projectors are 
now available in Lebanon—more than 
double the figure for last year. Of this 
total, 10 are being used by mobile units, 
about 12 are on sale in Beirut, and the 
rest are in possession of individuals, or 
schools and other institutions. About 40 
16-mm. projectors are of United States 
manufacture. 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


During June 1948, the Swedish censors 
passed 16 feature films—9 for general ex- 
hibition and 7 to which the admission of 
children was prohibited. Of these films, 
13 were United States productions, and 
1 each came from Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and Sweden. No feature 
films were rejected during the month. 

The present import and foreign-ex- 
change controls in Sweden have become 
increasingly stringent as Sweden’s gold 
and foreign-exchange reserve situation 
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has deteriorated. At present it is prac- 
tically impossible to import motion-pic- 
ture equipment, such as 16-mm. projec- 
tors, silent or sound, from the United 
States or any hard-currency area. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


REMOVAL OF GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY, 
CANADA 


Effective August 1, 1948, the Canadian 
Government removed its $1,500,000- to 
$2,000,000-a-month subsidy on fats and 
oils used in making soap and shortening, 
as well as the price control on soap, 
shortening, and oils and fats. This is in 
line with the gradual decontrol policy 
followed by the Government since the 
war. In the case of shortening, by re- 
moving subsidy and decontrolling fats 
and oils, the Government has left either 
the “customers” or the “trade” to absorb 
the increase of about 12 cents per pound. 
Likewise, toilet soap is higher by about 
1 cent a cake, laundry soap from 1 to 2 
cents per cake, and medium packages of 
flakes and chips are up 3 cents a package. 

Imports of fats and oils will continue 
on a quota basis as allocated by the In- 
dustrial Emergency Food Council, and 
distribution controls in Canada will con- 
tinue to be handled by the Government. 


REDUCED OLIVE-OIL YIELDS, GREECE 


Olive-oil production in Greece in 1948, 
is estimated by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture to be the lowest in the past 25 
years—60,000 metric tons, or less than 
half of the 1947 crop of 140,000 tons. 

Stocks of olive oil on hand on June 30, 
1948, are estimated at 77,000 metric tons. 
Exports of olive oil from November 1, 
1947, to June 15, 1948, totaled 5,400 
metric tons. 


OLIVE-OIL SUPPLY SITUATION, SPAIN 


Oil production from Spain's 1948 olive 
crop probably will not exceed 200,000 
metric tons, as compared with 525,000 
tons in 1947. A carry-over of 150,000 
metric tons from the 1947 crop, over and 
above ration requirements through the 
calendar year 1948, will help satisfy do- 
mestic requirements in 1949, but it is 
unlikely that any appreciable amounts 
will be available for export. 


REDUCED OUTPUT, DENMARK 


In 1947 Denmark had six oil mills in 
operation. According to. preliminary 
figures, these processed a total of 79,384 
metric tons of vegetable and animal raw 
materials, or roughly equivalent to 20 
percent of the 1938 total. The reduc- 
tion reflects the difficulties encountered 
by Denmark in seeking to import suffi- 
cient oilseeds and other raw materials 
to reestablish the prewar level of produc- 


tion. The area devoted to the growing of 
domestic oilseeds, notably oil flax, has 
been expanded, but the output is neg}. 
gible in comparison with imports of jj. 
seed materials. 

Prior to the war, Denmark's oil mijls 
had achieved a level of production that 
enabled the country to export Oilseed 
products. Oilseeds, principally soy- 
beans and copra, were imported anq 
crushed in Danish mills. The vegetable 
oils obtained therefrom were used in the 
domestic margarine industry, and some 
quantities were exported as raw or re. 
fined products. The oil cake was fed to 
domestic livestock, and a large quantity. 
Mainly soybean cake, was exported to 
other Scandinavian countries. At the 
same time, Denmark imported a large 
amount of high-percentage oil cake, such 
as cottonseed, coconut, sunflower-seed. 
and peanut. 

Imports of vegetable oilseeds, which in 
1938 totaled 365,689 metric tons, in 1947 
amounted to only 55,932 tons, or about 
15.3 percent of the 1938 figure. Imports 
of oil cake, flour, and meal, also were far 
below the 1938 levels, totaling 184,695 
tcns in 1947, as compared with 766,891 
tons in 1938. Practically no oil cake js 
now being exported. On the other hand. 
imports of vegetable oils have increased 
to 8,812 tons, with 6,297 
tons in 1938. These oils are used prin- 
cipally to supply the margarine industry, 
which, in the prewar period, obtained 
most of its vegetable oils from domestic 
processing. In 1947, margarine produc- 
tion was still much below that of the pre- 
war period, being estimated at 26,432 
metric tons, as compared with 87,252 
tons in 1938. 

Denmark exported practically no mar- 
garine before the war. Although there 
Was a comparatively large export in 
1947—5,235 tons, as compared with 161 
tons in 1938—-this may be viewed as tem- 
porary, owing to a special UNRRA ar- 
rangement. As a result of the Govern- 
ment’s rationing policy, which severely 
limits domestic butter consumption, the 
prewar pattern, in which Denmark con- 
sumed margarine and exported butter, 
is being reestablished. 

The most serious effect of the oilseed 
and oil-cake shortages has been the im- 
pact on the dairy industry, which is basic 
to Danish economy. Optimum cattle 
feeding requires protein-rich oil cake to 
supplement domestic roots and succulent 
feeds. Scarcity has necessitated ration- 
ing, and the amount made available to 
the animals has been reduced drastically 
from the prewar standard. The result 
has been a marked drop in average milk 
yield per cow. Large increases in avail- 
able oil cake will be necessary to rees- 
tablish prewar yields, and even more will 
be required if cattle numbers are in- 
creased to the level maintained before 
the war. 
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Inasmuch as Denmark is almost en- 
tirely dependent on imports for its sup- 
ply of vegetable oilseeds, and no consid- 
erable expansion of domestic oilseed cul- 
ture is feasible, the outlook for the coun- 
try must depend upon the world-supply 
situation. The Danes hope eventually 
to reestablish large importations of oil- 
seeds for crushing in domestic mills, but 
world scarcity may force them to con- 
tinue for some time the relatively high 
proportion of oil-cake and raw-oil im- 
ports. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


SHORT SUPPLY IN EGYPT 


A shortage of paints and varnishes 
still exists in Egypt, and, with additional 
requirements resulting from new con- 
struction now under way in Cairo and 
Alexandria, the market is expected to 
continue steady for some time, according 
to the foreign press. The United King- 
dom has been the leading supplier. 


LITHOPONE PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


Sachtleben A-G. has been granted 
permission to double its production of 
lithopone in 1948 at its Homberg (‘(Nie- 
derrhein) works, according to the Ger- 
man press. The plant will then be oper- 
ating at more than 50 percent of ca- 
pacity. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER-PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Estimated consumption of natural and 
reclaimed rubber in Brazil during the 
second quarter of 1948 was 5,000 metric 
tons—the same as in the first quarter. 
Consumption by manufacturers of in- 
dustrial and other rubber’ products 
showed a slight decline, but increased 
production of tires and tubes maintained 
the total consumption at the same level 
as in the preceding quarter. Manufac- 
turers Of industrial and other rubber 
products are now working at only 50 
percent of capacity. Tire and tube man- 
ufacturers are working at full capacity. 

Production of tires and tubes during 
the first 6 months of 1948 amounted to 
234,915 passenger-car casings, 231,623 
truck and bus casings, and 341,813 inner 
tubes for passenger cars and trucks. 

Import permits are difficult to obtain 
and imports of tires and tubes and other 
rubber goods are at a low level. Both 
passenger-car and truck tires continue 
to be in great demand. Present capacity 
of manufacturing plants is not sufficient 
to satisfy the demand for tire replace- 
ments and for original equipment on 
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cars and trucks that are shipped into 
Brazil without tires and tubes. The 
number of vehicles imported during 1947 
and in the first half of 1948 was far in 
excess of normal. When imports of au- 
tomobiles and trucks become normal, it 
is believed the domestic industry will be 
able to satisfy requirements. 

A domestic firm has been experiment- 
ing with the manufacture of rayon tire 
cord, and it plans to begin production in 
the near future. This product is now 
imported exclusively from the United 
States. No estimate of the amount to 
be manufactured is available. However, 
if the quality is satisfactory, the organ- 
ization is capable of expanding its pro- 
duction to supply the entire industry. 


RUBBER TRADE, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


The Joint Export-Import Agency of 
Germany reports that imports of rubber 
and rubber products into the Bizonal 
Area in the January—May period of 1948 
reached a total of nearly $10,000,000 
(United States currency). Imports in- 
cluded crude rubber and allied gums (ex- 
cept latex) valued at $2,624,368; latex at 
$2,470,246; scrap rubber at $2,983,994; 
rubber tires at $902,220; and rubber hose 
at $2,377. 

Exports of rubber products in the same 
period totaled $334,458. The largest item 
of export was mechanical rubber goods 
valued at $242,960. Exports of rubber 
sundries were valued at $37,950, tire 
casings at $6,114, and rubber fabricated 
materials at $5,552. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, RUMANIA 


Rumanian production of rubber ar- 
ticles in 16 factories under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Industrial Office for Rubber 
has been increased during the past 6 
months, from a monthly average of 115 
metric tons to 281 tons, according to the 
Rumanian press. The estimated total 
annual ocutput of Rumanian rubber 
manufacturers is 3,000 metric tons 
valued at $13,333,000. Production of tires 
and tubes is estimated at 120 metric tons 
per month, but details regarding types 
and sizes are not available. 

Russia is said to have supplied 650 
metric tons of synthetic rubber during 
1947, and is obligated to supply the same 
quantity in 1948. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


PRODUCTION OF SOAPS AND TOILETRIES, 
AUSTRALIA 


Production of toilet preparations and 
household and laundry soaps in Australia 
in 1945-46 totaled A£4,514,611 (Af1 
$3.21 in U.S. currency) as compared with 
a total of A£2,971,864 in 1938-39. Pro- 
duction in 1946-47 is officially estimated 


to have been greater than in the pre- 
ceding year. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FRoM 
HONG KONG 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States in the month of July 
1948 included 8,400 pounds of cassia oil 
valued at $12,031 and 944 pounds of ho 
oil valued at $1,072. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, REUNION 


Exports of essential oils from Reunion 
in May included the following items (in 
net kilograms): Geranium oil, 4,922; 
vetiver oil, 850; ylang-ylang, 175; and 
mint oil, 150. 


SUPPLY SITUATION, INDIA 


There is a considerable scope for the 
development of India’s essential-oil in- 
dustry, according to the Government of 
India Panel on Oils and Soaps Industry, 
in its recently published report on a 
5-year plan to increase domestic produc- 
tion of oilseeds, essential oils, and soaps, 
Although large quantities of certain 
oils—sandalwood, lemongrass, cinnamon 
leaf, palmarosa, and eucalyptus—are 
produced, both quality and quantity 
could be improved by using more mod- 
ern methods, it was reported. The 
Panel advocates the production in India 
of other essential oils from raw mate- 
rials now being exported. The main 
handicap is the lack of machinery 
and other equipment. The Panel be- 
lieves distillation plants could be manu- 
factured in India. However, specialized 
equipment such as glass-lined vessels 
would have to be imported. The aboli- 
tion of import duties on raw materials 
required by the industry was recom- 
mended. 

India’s total 1947-48 production of 
lemongrass oil is estimated at 350 to 400 
long tons, as compared with the esti- 
mated 550 long tons in 1946-47. Export 
quotations (as of August 17, 1948) were 
$1.03 to $1.05 per pound ec. i. f. New 
York—a decrease from $1.25 quoted in 
July 1947. This probably contributed to 
the reduced production inasmuch as 
price is an important factor in the de- 
termination of acreage to be cultivated. 
Price fluctuations depend primarily on 
foreign-market demand, and secondarily 
on local stock position and competition 
between exporters. Prices at producing 
centers vary according to export de- 
mand, the latter taking nearly 95 per- 
cent of total annual production. 

Total current production of soap in 
India is estimated by the Government of 
India Panel on Oils and Soaps at 140,000 
tons annually, and average per capita 
consumption is estimated at 12 ounces, 
compared with 15 to 25 pounds in other 
countries. A production goal of 300,000 
tons, to be reached in 5 years, has been 
recommended. This output is to include 
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30,000 tons of toilet soap, 15,000 tons of 
industrial, and 255,000 tons of washing 
soaps. The principal obstacle to attain- 
ing this production is the scarcity of 
caustic soda. The Panel also recom- 
mended continuance of current import 
duties on soap, and an increase in tariffs 
on substitutes and synthetic detergents. 


Soap PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPORTS, 
SINGAPORE AND MALAYA 


During the first half of 1948, soap pro- 
duction in Singapore totaled 147,612 
hundredweight, and in the Malayan Fed- 
eration, 75,063 hundredweight. In this 
same period, the combined quantity of 
soap sold in these areas was 127,577 hun- 
dredweight, and the stocks on hand at 
the end of June were 22,676 hundred- 
weight. 

Malayan imports in the first half of 
1948 totaled 23,477 hundredweight—all 
but a few hundredweight being from the 
United Kingdom. Toilet soap imports 
totaled 608,214 pounds, of which 90 per- 
cent came from the United Kingdom, and 
most of the remainder came from Cana- 
da, Australia, and the United States. 
There were 222,207 pounds of other soap 
imported, all but a negligible quantity 
coming from the United Kingdom. 

Exports of washing soap in the first 
half of 1948 amounted to 101.577 hun- 
dredweight, going primarily to Hong 
Kong, Sumatra, British countries in 
Asia, Iraq, Burma, and Arabia. Most of 
the toilet soaps exported in this period— 
17,121 pounds—went to Sumatra. Other 
types coaps exported totaled 5,576 pounds 
of which 90 percent went to British Bor- 
neo, Sarawak, and Siam. 


IMPORTS OF COSMETICS, TANGIER 


Imports of cosmetics into the Tangier 
international zone totaled 64,996,000 
francs in 1947, as compared with 
23,384,000 francs in 1946. Soap imports 
in the same period amounted to 23,821,- 
000 francs, as compared with 6,751,000 
frances in 1946. (Free-exchange mar- 
ket rate for the franc was 267 to the 
dollar in 1946 and 300 to the dollar in 
1947.) Imports of cosmetics from 
France totaled 11,447,000 francs, Great 
Britain 6,175,000 francs, and French Mo- 
rocco 1,587,000 francs in 1947. Imports 
of cosmetics from the United States were 
77 percent of the total, and imports of 
soap were 100 percent. 

Local trade sources indicate that only 
25 percent of the imports are for local 
consumption. The remaining 75 percent 
are reexported to neighboring countries, 
chiefly Spain. 





Two doctors in Argentina recently suc- 
ceeded in obtaining procaine penicil- 
loate as a result of experiments carried 
out over a period of 3 years, according 
to the press of that country. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM 
TSINGTAO, CHINA 


In the period January 1, 1948, to July 
31, 1948, declared exports of linen hand- 
kerchiefs from Tsingtao, China, to the 
United States totaled 170 dozen, and 
exports of hair nets made of human hair, 
205,181 gross. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Two large new textile industries in 
French Morocco began operations in 
June 1948. The one in Fedala, which 
will weave and dye cotton cloth, began 
with 60 looms, and it plans to have 200 in 
operation by November, with a daily pro- 
duction of 10,000 meters of cotton cloth. 
The other, in Safi, began operations on a 
very reduced scale, but when construc- 
tion and installation work is completed 
late in 1948, about 4,000 spindles and 260 
looms will be working. The output will 
include coarse jute, linen, and ramie tex- 
tiles and bagging. 

Exports to the United States in the 
first 6 months of 1948 included 842,164 
kilograms of vegetable palm fiber; 1,117 
kilograms of woolen rugs; and 20,833 
kilograms of goat’s hair. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM 
Honc KONG 


Declared exports from Hong Kong to 
the United States in the first 7 months 
of 1948 included 27,718 pounds of cash- 
mere wool, 208 pounds of wool embroi- 
deries, 10,701 pounds of oriental wool 
carpets, 13,130 pounds of vegetable-fiber 
rugs, 1,333 pounds of horse-tail hair, 667 
pounds of goat’s hair, 1,450 pounds of 
yak hair, 3,471 pounds of hair nets and 
nettings, 241,777 pounds of silk waste, 
8,488 pounds of silk fabrics, 521 pounds 
of silk laces, 3,446 pounds of silk em- 
broideries, 62 pounds of organdy doilies, 
13,641 pounds of cotton laces, 68,362 
pounds of cotton embroideries, 433 
pounds of linen fabrics, 9,257 pounds of 
hemp fabrics, 5,751 pounds of ramie 
fabrics, 119,773 pounds of linen embroi- 
deries, 18 pounds of linen laces, 77,761 
pounds of kapok, and 4,269 pounds of 
coir yarn. 


Cotton and Products 


INCREASED Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
unbleached cotton yarn during the first 
half of 1948 amounted to 22,283,800 
pounds, as compared with 17,874,500 
pounds in the like period of 1947. 
Bleached and dyed cotton-yard exports 
in these periods totaled 3,391,600 pounds 
and 1,495,900 pounds, respectively; and 





exports of cotton woven piece goods to. 
taled 337,551,000 square yards and 256. 
055,000 square yards, respectively. 

The increased output of cotton yarn 
permitted a larger quantity to be sent 
abroad, and the total shipment of 25. 
675,400 pounds in the first half of 1948 
was an increase of 174 percent Over the 
quantity exported in the corresponding 
period of 1947. Exports of cotton woven 
piece goods showed an increase of nearly 
32 percent over the figure for the first 
6 months of 1947. 


SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Cotton mills continued On reduced 
working schedules in Spain during July, 
Exports of cotton textiles during the first 
5 months of 1948 averaged 19,149,009 
pesetas (1 peseta=approximately $0.09 
in U. S. currency) monthly showing a 
drop of 45 percent from the monthly 
average for the corresponding period of 
1947. 

In a news item published in a Barce- 
lona newspaper at the end of July, it 
was stated that definite approval had 
been granted for the purchase of 2,558 
bales of Egyptian cotton especially for 
the manufacture of fishing nets. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, TURKEY 


Cotton production in Turkey is esti- 
mated at 55,000 metric tons for 1948 
as compared with an estimated produc- 
tion of 47,375 tons in 1947. 

Exports from August 1, 1947, through 
July 31, 1948, totaled 1,154 metric tons. 
Consumption is estimated at about 
42,000 tons. 

Imports of cotton cloth totaled 9,980 
tons, and cotton yarn, 9,720 tons, for this 
period. 


REPORT ON INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


In the period September 1947 through 
April 1948, Indian mills consumed 2,255,- 
573 bales (7,400 pounds each) of Indian 
cotton and 437,659 bales of foreign cot- 
ton (a total of 2,693,232 bales), as com- 
pared with 2,080,464 bales of Indian cot- 
ton and 446,732 bales of foreign cotton 
(a total of 2,527,196 bales) in the like 
period of 1946-47. 

The Government of India on July 30 
announced partial reimposition of tex- 
tile control. Mills will be required to 
stamp prices fixed by the Government 
on all cloth and yarn produced by them. 
Distribution of cloth and yarn to con- 
sumers will be the responsibility of the 
Provinces and States. 

Current production of cloth in India is 
about 350,000,000 yards per month. On 
this basis, 1948 production is expected 
to total 4,200,000,000 yards as compared 
with 3,800,000,000 yards in 1947. 

The Pakistan Government anticipates 
a crop of 1,400,000 bales for the 1948-49 
season. Domestic consumption is esti- 
mated at 100,000 bales. Under the Indo- 
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pakistan trade agreement, Pakistan has 
offered to ship 650,000 bales to India, and 
an equal amount will be available for 
export to other countries in 1948-49. 

of the 1947-48 cotton crop of 1,110,000 
pales (of 400 pounds each), India has 
been allotted 500,000 bales, Japan, 300,- 
000, and Russia, 200,000. 

Pakistan’s textile industry is comprised 
of 13 spinning and weaving mills and 1 
small cooperative weaving mill of 15 
looms. About 166,668 spindles and 4,500 
looms were in operation in July 1948. 
The capacity of these mills has been 
estimated at 100,000 bales of raw cotton 
per year, 51,000 bales of cloth, and 9,000 
pales of yarn. Domestic requirements 
amount to 1,350,000,000 yards of cloth. 


PrecE-Goops Exports, U. K. 


Exports of woven cotton piece goods 
to Canada from the United Kingdom in 
the first 6 months of 1948 totaled 12,645,- 
000 square yards, reports a Canadian 
trade publication. 


Synthetic Fibers 
CANADIAN EXPORTS OF RAYON PIECE GOoDs 


Canadian rayon piece-goods exports 
in the first half of 1948 totaled 2,261,153 
yards valued at $2,170,139, as compared 
with 3,984,169 yards valued at $3,407,179 
in the like period of 1947, according to 
a Canadian trade publication. Of the 
larger consumers, the Union of South 
Africa took 800,757 yards; Venezuela, 
371,044 yards; and Australia, 259,579 
yards. In the first 6 months of 1947, 
Australia bought 905,629 yards; the 
Union of South Africa, 541,271 yards; 
and New Zealand, 522,401 yards. 

Exports in June 1948 totaled 365,142 
yards valued at $357,226, as compared 
with 1,367,315 yards valued at $1,224,868 
in June 1947. 


RAYON-YARN PRODUCTION, U. K. 


By June 1948, the United Kingdom’s 
monthly output of continuous filament 
rayOn yarn increased to _ 12,600,000 
pounds, according to a British trade pub- 
lication. Rayon-staple production in 
June amounted to 7,400,000 pounds, 
about 600,000 pounds a month less than 
the high level reached last October. 
Rayon-yarn production in June totaled 
20,000,000 pounds. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, MEXICO 


Production of rayon filament yarn in 
Mexico during the first 6 months of 1948 
amounted to 1,986,968 kilograms. 

Raw materials for the rayon yarn and 
fiber industry are supplied by imports. 
During the first 6 months of 1948, 2,937,- 
310 kilograms of rayon staple and 1,515,- 
112 kilograms of rayon filament yarn 
were imported, partly from a European 


country with which Mexico had a barter 


arrangement. Approximately 3,855,364 
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Recovery of American Prop- 
erty Looted and Removed 
to Japan 


The Department of State, on 
August 9, warned persons who lost 
property by looting from areas oc- 
cupied by the Japanese to file 
promptly claims for the recovery 
of such property. It was pointed 
out that substantial quantities of 
unidentified loot have been located 
in Japan for which no claims have 
been filed and that unless valid 
claims are forthcoming such prop- 
erty may be liquidated. 

Department officials also pointed 
out that under existing directives 
SCAP is not required to accept 
claims for restitution of property 
after March 1949 except claims 
with respect to property which has 
not been identified by that date. 

In general, claims for restitution 
should be filed with the present 
government of the area from which 
the property was looted. The De- 
partment of State is prepared to 
accept such claims on behalf of 
United States nationals for for- 
warding to the appropriate foreign 
government. 

Claims should describe the prop- 
erty as fully as possible to facili- 
tate its identification, should state 
the circumstances under which it 
disappeared, and should be accom- 
panied by proof of ownership. 











kilograms of rayon yarn and 1,301,050 
kilograms of rayon staple were con- 
sumed. 

Permits to import staple fiber are being 
granted reluctantly because of the stock 
of imported staple still on hand unsold. 
However, because of the low quality of 
the imported staple, the Government has 
been urged to allow importation of 
limited quantities from other countries. 


Wool and Products 


IMPORTS AND Exports, U. S.-U. K. Zone, 
GERMANY 


New impetus has been given to the 
German carpet industry by the increase 
in imports of raw wool into the U. S.— 
U. K. Zone, according to a British trade 
publication. Exports of carpets have 
been resumed but not to the extent of the 
prewar shipments of nearly 35 percent 
of the total output. 


SHIPMENTS OF TIBETAN WOOL 


Shipments of Tibetan raw wool from 
Calcutta to the United States amounted 
to 3,858,599 pounds during the period 
December 1947 through July 1948, as 


compared with 2,474,971 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1946-47. Dur- 
ing May, June, and July, 1948, 1,835,739 
pounds of white and colored wool were 
exported to the United Siates. 

Shipments of wool to the United King- 
dom in the period December 1947 through 
June 1948 were 1,339,898 pounds. 


PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS, 
ALGERIA 


Total production of raw wool in 1947 
in Algeria has been estimated at 62,500 
metric quintals, of which about one- 
third entered commercial channels. 
Production and marketing in 1948 have 
been estimated at approximately one- 
third above the 1947 figures. 

Imports of raw wool in 1947 totaled 
36,224 metric quintals, the principal 
sources being France, 19,391 quintals; 
French colonies, 1,020; Australia, 5,520; 
New Zealand, 7,274; and Union of South 
Africa, 1,824. 

Algeria’s exports of raw wool in 1947 
totaled 10,651 metric quintals. Of this 
quantity, France received 8,517 quintals, 
the French colonies, 82 quintals, and 
Italy, 2,052 quintals. 

During the first quarter of 1948, Algeria 
imported 4,213 quintals of raw wool, of 
which France supplied 2,297 quintals; 
Argentina, 1,265 quintals; Australia, 143 
quintals; and New Zealand, 508 quintals. 
Exports for the quarter included 2,439 
quintals to France and 690 quintals to 
French colonies. 

Goat hair is used in making sacks, 
tents, and rope. Exports totaled only 
2.728 metric quintals in 1947, of which 
1,725 went to France, 793 to the United 
Kingdom, and 210 to Syria and Lebanon. 
During the first 5 months of 1948, 355 
quintals were exported to France. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
SISAL PRODUCTION, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


In 1947 French West Africa produced 
approximately 1,500 metric tons of sisal 
of which 583 tons were exported to 
France, and the remainder was used 
domestically in the manufacture of 
cordage and bags. Production in 1948 
also is expected to be about 1,500 tons. 


ISTLE SALES, MEXICO 


The Mexican raw-istle surplus, esti- 
mated at 2,500 to 3,500 metric tons, was 
sold to a United States concern to be 
broken up and used for mattress filling. 
Normally this fiber is used in the United 
States for the manufacture of brushes. 
Production has declined somewhat, to 
1,500 metric tons monthly, suppliers are 
scarce, and the market weak. Demand 
in the United States market is low. 

Demand in the European market also 
is small because of unstable exchange 
rates in most countries there. About 
500 metric tons of ixtle de lechuguilla 
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were shipped to the United Kingdom in 
March, and about 300 tons more, it is 
estimated, are destined to be shipped in 
the near future. 


Exports OF LINEN PIECE Goons, U. K. 


Exports of linen piece goods from the 
United Kingdom in the first 6 months 
of 1948 totaled 23,462,000 square yards, 
as compared with 23,436,000 square yards 
in the corresponding period of 1947, 
according to a British trade publication. 
The following countries took the largest 
amounts (all figures in thousands of 
square yards, with 1947 figures in paren- 
theses): United States, 5,819 (6,537); 
Australia, 3,826 (2,423); Brazil, 3,153 
(1,725); Hong Kong, 2,749 (410); and 
Union of South Africa, 1,152 (1,393). 


JUTE EXPORTS, PAKISTAN 


Exports of jute through Pakistan’s 
port of Chittagong, East Bengal, from 
April 1947 through March 1948 amounted 
to 67,170 long tons. Exports from April 
through June 1948 amounted to 56,826 
tons. 


Wearing Apparel 
HostIery Exports, CANADA 


Canadian exports of full-fashioned 
hosiery in the first 6 months of 1948 
totaled 117,563 dozen pairs valued at 
$1,273,879, as compared with 164,745 
dozen pairs valued at $1,813,647 in the 
like period of 1947, according to a foreign 
textile publication. 

Among the leading purchasers were 
the Union of South Africa which received 
98,428 dozen pairs; Newfoundland, 4,403 
dozen pairs; and Switzerland, 3,677 
dozen pairs. During the first 6 months 
of 1947 the Union of South Africa took 
91,711 dozen pairs, Belgium, 9,156 dozen 
pairs, and Newfoundland, 8,331 dozen 
pairs. 

In June 1948, Canada exported 26,218 
dozen pairs of hose valued at $281,082. 
as compared with June 1947 shipments 
of 51,541 dozen pairs valued at $559,591. 


MANUFACTURE OF NYLON Propucts, ITALY 


Production of nylon hosiery in Italy 
amounted to about 14,000 dozen pairs 
a month up to August 1948, reports a 
British trade publication. Production 
capacity has been placed at 28,000 dozen 
pairs, but only half the capacity is being 
used because of raw-material shortages. 
At present there are five producers of 
nylon hosiery in Italy. 

The nylon industry recently has be- 
gun producing bristles for brushes, nets, 
lingerie, knitted goods, hand towels, and 
handkerchiefs. 





On May 8 a quinine factory was offi- 
cially opened at Madioen, Java. Its ca- 
pacity is stated to amount to 75,000 
quinine tablets daily. 
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Government of India Information Services. 


plan, estimated to cost $1,200,000. 


northern zones of the country. 
capacity to train 3,000 students at a time. 
selected. 


institutions in the country. 





India’s Government Plans for Training Technical Personnel 


To meet India’s increasing demand for high-grade technical personnel, the Education 
Ministry of the Government of India has taken in hand a number of schemes for the 
provision of training facilities. These include the expansion of the existing engineering 
and technological institutions and the establishment of four new ones, according to the 


At an estimated capital expenditure of $1,900,000, the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, is to be developed and expanded. 
being set up at the institute at a cost of $700,000. 
power engineering department at the institute, to supply power engineers. 

The existing departments of the institute are to be expanded under a 4-year development 


The Government has also accepted a scheme for the establishment of a department of 
economics and social science at the Bangalore Institute. 

Four higher technical institutes are envisaged for the eastern, western, southern, and 
f Each of these institutions will, it is hoped, have the 
The sites for two of them have already been 
Surveys are being made for the selection of sites for the other two. 

Meanwhile, plans have been prepared to provide the Delhi Polytechnic with fully 
equipped workshops and laboratories at an estimated cost of about $2,400,000. 

The Government has also agreed to give grants amounting to $4,500,000 on capital 
expenditure and $900,000 on recurring expenditure to some of the important technical 


\ high-voltage engineering laboratory is 
It is also proposed to establish a 








Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
FRANCE 


Preliminary estimates place 1948 to- 
bacco production in France at about 
107,000,000 pounds, from 66,700 acres, 
compared with the 1947 crop of 115.,- 
000,000 pounds produced on 72,000 acres. 
The reduction in acreage is attributed to 
the elimination late last year of the Gov- 
ernment’s premium for increasing to- 
bacco plantings. The expected 107,000,- 
000 pounds (farm-sales weight) from the 
current crop will yield about 87,000,000 
pounds on a dry-weight basis, and sub- 
stantial imports will be necessary to meet 
the country’s requirements. 

Consumption of leaf tobacco in fac- 
tories in 1947 totaled 129,000,000 pounds 
During the latter part of the year and 
the first quarter of 1948 there was a 
sharp increase in the amount used. Fac- 
tory consumption of leaf during 1948 is 
expected to amount to 154,000,000 pounds 
(dry-weight), including about 4,400,000 
for the Saar. The Monopoly’s program 
for leaf consumption this year is consid- 
erably greater than the prewar level. 
About 60,000,000 pounds of tobacco will 
be imported this year, in order to make 
up the difference between planned con- 
sumption and the quantity available 
from the 1947 crop, if stocks are to be 
maintained. 

Imports of leaf tobacco into France, 
for the period January through May 1948, 
totaled only 10,900,000 pounds, according 
to customs figures. Nearly all of the 
imports originated in the Balkan coun- 
tries, Brazil, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Imports from the United States 
during the first 5 months of this year 





amounted to only 24,000 pounds. During 
1947, France imported 68,500,000 pounds 
of leaf, of which 13,600,000 pounds origi- 
nated in the United States. Other prin- 
cipal sources of supply last year were 
Brazil, Algeria, and the Dominican 
Republic. 


CROP AND SALES, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The 1947-48 crop of flue-cured tobacco 
in Southern Rhodesia amounted to 16.- 
000,000 pounds, a record outturn, ac- 
cording to a report from the U. § 
Legation at Pretoria, Union of South 
Africa. A crop of 57,900,000 pounds was 
harvested in 1946-47, but production 
during the five seasons 1934-35 through 
1938-39 averaged only 21,600,000 pounds. 

The sharp increase in production this 
year may be attributed to favorable 
prices and to the agreement between 
Southern Rhodesian tobacco growers and 
United Kingdom manufacturers. Under 
the terms of the agreement, which has 
been endorsed by the British Govern- 
ment, a market in the United Kingdom 
is assured annually for two-thirds of the 
Rhodesian flue-cured production, for 
the next 5 years. The maximum amount 
guaranteed to be purchased, however, is 
46,000,000 pounds from any particular 
crop 

Up to June 12, 1948, about 25,000,000 
pounds of flue-cured tobacco from the 
1947-48 crop had been sold on the auc- 
tion floors at Salisbury, at an average 
price of 55.3 cents per pound. Gradual 
increases were noted in prices for top 
grades, and sales on the whole were re- 
ported to be fairly steady, as compared 
with those in the preceding season. 





Total imports of soap into Reunion in 
the months of February and March, 1948, 
amounted to 4,245 cases and 5,376 cases, 
respectively. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


La Guaira Port 
Congestion Worse 


Port congestion at La Guaira, Venezu- 
ela, is growing Worse, and at one time 
during August there were 13 vessels 
awaiting their turn to dock, although 
tonnage unloaded at this port in August 
amounted to 54,105 metric tons as com- 
pared with 44,116 tons in July and 52,999 
tons in June. Some ships were forced 
to wait from 18 to 20 days to unload. 


Argentina Announces New 
Service on Rio Uruguay 


The Argentine Secretaria de Trans- 
portes announced through its Circular 
No. H-1066 that, effective with the sus- 
pension of the services on the Rio Uru- 
guay by the Dodero Company, the fol- 
lowing Measures would be put into ef- 
fect to insure the continuation of trans- 
port facilities to the affected ports of 
Gualeguaychu, Concepcion del Uruguay, 
Colon, and Concordia. 

The State River Fleet will put into 
service four self-propelled vessels of 300 
tons each for the transport of general 
cargo. Departing weekly from Buenos 
Aires, two of the vessels will serve the 
ports of Gualeguaychu and Concordia, 
while the other two will serve the ports 
of Concepcion del Uruguay and Colon. 
If the demands for space warrant, addi- 
tional equipment will be used. 

Rail transport services on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays for the transport of ex- 
press and perishables will be agumented 
by a third train to operate on Saturdays, 
and by the addition of extra cars. 

For the accommodation of passangers 
from San Jose (Colon), motor transport 
will be provided to Concepcion del Uru- 
guay, where connection will be made 
with rail services. 

Motor transport companies operating 
in these areas will concentrate their 
services on the following lines: Federal 
Capital-Concepcion del Uruguay, Puerto 
Constanza-Concordia, and Federal Capi- 
tal-Zarate. If necessary, other com- 
panies now operating in other parts of 
the country will be authorized to es- 
tablish emergency services to the area 
under discussion. 
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The air-line services in this part of 


Argentina will be increased by trips 
weekly to Buenos Aires-Concordia, there- 
by offering four round trips a week, on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. Sandringham flying boats 
will be used, and, if the demand war- 
rants, additional services will be supplied 
by Douglas DC-3’s. 

The measures adopted by the Argen- 
tine Government do not provide for the 
continuation of river-boat passenger 
services. According to the announce- 
ment, however, the Secretaria de Trans- 
portes is considering restoring at an early 
date river transport facilities for passen- 
ger traffic, even though it is believed that 
the measures already adopted will be 
adequate to accommodate the demands 
of traffic. 


Japanese Government Takes 
Over Commercial Port Traffic 


According to a directive effective 
October 1, 1948, the Japanese Govern- 
ment will be responsible for all port and 
terminal operations and customs surveil- 
lance in connection with the handling of 
commercial cargoes and passengers, as 
well as civilian relief cargoes, at the 
Tokyo-Yokohama and Kobe ports. Port 
facilities not required by the Occupation 
forces are to be released for this purpose 
by the Commanding General, Eighth 
Army. Terminal operations are to be 
conducted in accordance with good busi- 
ness practices, the directive states, and 
should be conducted by reliable Japa- 
nese commercial cargo and passenger 
handling is to be performed by author- 
ized cargo-handling companies selected 
by the general shipping agencies. 

The Japanese Government is also di- 
rected, effective October 1, 1948, to com- 
pute and assess charges in United States 
dollars or other currency acceptable to 
the Supreme Commander, for all port 
facilities and terminal services furnished 
from Japanese sources. The charges as- 
sessed for port facilities and terminal 
services are to be in accordance with the 
rates indicated in schedules. In this 
connection, provision is made for the 
payment of terminal charges in yen at 
the option of the party for whom the 












terminal service is performed, such yen 
charges to be determined in accordance 
with current Japanese business rates and 
practices. 


United States Bus Company 
Plans Mexican Operations 


According to reports in the Mexico 
City press, a New York bus line has ap- 
plied to the Mexican Ministry of Com- 
munications and Public Works for a per- 
mit to operate international service to 
Mexico. It is stated that the line would 
agree to limit its operations to interna- 
tional service only, with no cabotage 
rights within the Republic of Mexico. It 
would also agree to employ Mexican per- 
sonnel on its busses from the time these 
crossed the international border into 
Mexico, and to employ Mexicans in the 
hotels, restaurants, and inns which the 
company would establish along Mexico’s 
highways. The company would operate 
two-decker, latest-model busses, identi- 
cal to those operated in the United States 
and Canada. Fares would be quoted in 
dollars and would be higher than those 
in effect on Mexican autotransportation 
lines to the United States. 

Tourist organizations, hotels, and res- 
taurant owners are said to be very much 
in favor of this new enterprise, since the 
line would sponsor a widespread adver- 
tising campaign on behalf of Mexico in 
the United States, and estimates that its 
busses would be able to bring some 100,- 
000 tourists to Mexico each year. On the 
assumption that the average tourist 
spends about $200 (U. S. currency) in 
Mexico, this would mean an annual in- 
come of approximately $20,000,000 from 
this source. 


Hungary Announces Changes 
In Gas-Consumption Pattern 


The Municipal Gas Works of the City 
of Budapest, Hungary, utilizes 600 tons 
of gas a month. This use, however, will 
be discontinued by the spring of 1949, 
according to the Ministerial Counselor, 
and Head of the Section for Motor Ve- 
hicles in the Ministry of Communica- 
tions, because of plans to burn coal in 
the Gas Works to produce gas in order 


bl 








to ensure production of the national re- 
quirements of coke. As a result, 600 
tons of propane-butane gas will become 
available for other purposes. 

MAORT (Magyar Amerikai Olajipari 
Rt.) expects to bring a new gas well into 
production, which will supply approxi- 
mately 900 tons of gas, according to esti- 
mates, making available a total monthly 
supply of about 2,090 tons of propane- 
butane gas during the coming year. 


International Refrigerator 
Car Pool Forming in Europe 


An international European non-profit 
corporation has been formed to study the 
possibility of creating an inter-European 
refrigerator-car pool which would be 
owned and operated by the principal 
railWay systems of Europe. The com- 
pany’s full name is Société Ferroviaine 
d’Etudes Pour l'Exploitation et le Devel- 
oppement des Transports Frigorifiques 
Internationauz, and is known as “Inter- 
frigo.” It was organized by the national 
railway systems of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, France, Switzerland and Great 
Britain, which are present shareholders 
of the company. Each such railway sys- 
tem has representation on the board of 
directors. Negotiations are now under 
way with the railway administrations of 
Italy, Spain, the Bizone and French Zone 
of Germany, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries with a view to participation by these 
countries in the proposed enterprise. 


London-West Indies 
Air Service Increased 


Since August 19 the British South 
American Airways have returned planes 
of the Tudor IV type (which have not 
been on scheduled passenger service 
since January 1948, when the Star Tiger, 
one of the planes of this type, disap- 
peared) to the London-Bermuda-Nas- 
sau-Kingston route. The service will 
operate every Thursday via Keflavik, 
Gander, Bermuda, Nassau, and King- 
ston, and will return on Saturdays. 

This is in addition to the York and 
Lancastrian service via the Azores, which 
operates twice weekly. 


Iranian City Getting 
Piped Water System 


Public water supply in Shiraz, Iran, as 
in other Iranian cities, is distributed 
through open ditches or “jubes.” A pri- 
vately owned company is now in the proc- 
ess of installing a piped water system. 
The company will sink 9 wells 200-250 
feet deep from which a supply of pure 
water will be obtained for distribution to 
the city. 

Part of the pipes have already arrived 
in Iran, and the remaining pipes are ex- 
pected this year. The water company 
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European Travel Commission 
Sets Target at $2,500,- 
000,000 To Be Earned 
Through American Travel 
To Europe, 1948-1951 


A 16-nation study of the tourist in- 
dustry and European recovery recently 
completed by the European Travel Com- 
mission indicates that tourism is now, 
and will be for at least the next 4 years, 
one of Europe’s principal export indus- 
tries and probably its greatest dollar- 
earning industry, with a potential dollar 
income from tourist trafic of approxi- 
mately $800,000,000 annually. 

The study includes an examination of 
the American travel market, a recapitu- 
lation of European tourist trade before 
the war and at present, as well as a state- 
ment on the tourist-industry outlook for 
1948-1951; provides tables of tourist re- 
ceipts country by country, a study of traf- 
fic capacity, the pattern of visitors coun- 
try by country, information on purpose 
of visit and average length of stay; the 
situation on hotels, transport, rationing, 
and accommodations. 

The study also includes comparative 
tourist prices, country by country, for 
1938-1947 in terns of hotels, “en pen 
sion” rate, rail fares, and restaurant 
prices. Most significant is its discussion 
of capital investment in the tourist in- 
dustry, together with a statement of the 
proposed sales policy and publicity dur- 
ing the years 1948-1951. 

This study may be obtained at a price 
of 75 cents a copy from Louis 3B Law, 
agent of the International Union of Of- 
ficial Travel Organizations, c/o British 
Travel Association, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 











expects to be able to deliver piped water 
by the spring of 1949. The pipes will 
be laid in the main streets of Shiraz and 
in the richer residential areas. Exten- 


sion of the piped water system to the 


poorer sections of the town may take 
place at some future time. 

The company proposes to sell the water 
at 2 rials per 1,000 liters, which will allow 
a profit of about 6 percent. With this 
profit the company believes it can amor- 
tize its investment of £500,000 in 35 years. 
The profits over and above amortization 
will go to a trust for the building and 
maintenance of schools and hospitals in 
Shiraz. 


Bolivian Air Foree To 
Start Publie Service 


The Bolivian Government, in a decree 
promulgated on August 3, 1948, author- 
ized the military transport planes of the 
Bolivian Air Force to begin a regular 
public transport service in Bolivia for 
passengers and cargo. 

The decree stipulates that the Minis- 
try of Defense is authorized to operate 
both a regular and nonscheduled serv- 
ice in Bolivia by means of the planes of 
the Air Transport Squadron (Escuadron 
de Transportes Aereos, or ETA), of the 


Bolivian Air Force. ETA may Carry 
passengers, mail, and cargo connecteg 
with official service for the Army or the 
Government, as well as commercial] pas. 
sengers and cargo. 

Tariff rates for these services will be 
approved by the Ministries of Defense 
and of Public works and Communica. 
tions. ETA’s planes may land at all air. 
ports of Bolivia and may utilize the sery. 
ices of flight aids at these airports with. 
out paying any charges to the air lines 
which administer these airports anq 
services. 


Panama Designates New 
International Port 


In order to provide more port facili- 
ties, the Republic of Panama has desig. 
nated the town of La Palma on the Pa- 
cific coast as a port in international 
commerce. In this connection, the 
President of the Republic issued Decree 
Number 105, published in the August 17, 
1948, issue of the Gaceta Oficial. As q 
result of this governmental decree the 
Republic of Panama will now have five 
international ports, namely, Panama, 
Colon, Bocas del Toro, Puerto Armuelles, 
and La Palma. 


Rehabilitation of 
Railways on Taiwan 


| By L. F. Craic, American Consulate General, 
Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa) | 


The railway of Taiwan had an early 
start. In 1886, when most people in 
China proper were still ignorant of the 
importance of rail transport, the first 
railway in Taiwan was built between 
Taipei and Keelung. It took 2 years to 
complete this line. Seven years later it 
was extended to Hsinchu, a distance of 
102. kilometers. Financial difficulties 
halted further construction. 

As soon as the Japanese came to this 
island (1895) they started a gigantic 
railway construction program both for 
the necessity of military operations and 
for the exploitation of the natural re- 
sources. The main line was first ex- 
tended from Hsinchu to Kaohsuing, a 
distance of 408.5 kilometers. This main 
line, connecting the port of Keelung, the 
gateway of north Taiwan, to the port of 
Kao-hsuing, the entrance of south 
Taiwan, forms the backbone of the 
island. Most of the principal cities and 
producing centers are centered along this 
line. As the volume of traffic increased, 
several sections were double-tracked. A 
number of branches extend from the 
main line. All these constitute the net- 
work of the Taiwan Railway. 

The total length of the Taiwan Rail- 
way, which is under provincial control, 
is approximately 1,000 kilometers; there 
are in addition approximately 3,000 
kilometers of privately owned railways, 
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most of them owned by the Taiwan Sugar 
corporation. Because of the terrain and 
other considerations, Taiwan railways 
have an assortment of gages, ranging 
from 3’6’’ to 2’0’’. Taiwan also owns 
jocomotives and Cars of various types— 
making repair and replacement difficult. 

puring World War II, the Taiwan 

(provincial) Railway was left to its own 
devices. ‘The Japanese in their haste to 
control the South Pacific neglected this 
railway both because of their preoccupa- 
tion elsewhere and because of Allied 
pombing of Japanese shipping. Hence 
at the time of surrender the railway was 
ina sad plight. The railway man who 
took over the railway in November 1945 
had an insuperably difficult task; they 
were even warned by the Japanese exec- 
utives that, unless replacement materials 
were soon obtained, the Taiwan (Pro- 
vincial) Railway would collapse within 6 
months. They, however, did not count 
upon the makeshift methods which their 
successors would—as a matter of fact 
were forced to—adopt to keep transpor- 
tation going. Several months ago the 
first and only shipment of replacements 
worth US$200,000 arrived. Recently, 
approximately US$250,000 was allotted 
to this railway for additional materials— 
all spare parts. It should be mentioned 
that the railway thus far has not failed, 
despite its poor condition, to meet the 
norma! traffic requirements of the island. 
Passenger trains at the present time are 
running on schedule. 

Out of a total length of 917 kilometers, 
the western lines have 741 kilometers and 
the eastern lines 176. The gage of the 
western lines is 1.067 meters (3’6’’) while 
that of the eastern lines is 0.762 meter 
(2’6’’). Weight of the rails varies slight- 
ly. The rails of the western lines are 
37-kilogram, those on the eastern lines 
12-30 kilogram, and branch lines 30- 
kilogram. About 60 kilometers of worn- 
out rails are in need of replacement. 

Fifty percent of the ties (1,000,000 
pieces) are in very bad shape and should 
be replaced immediately. 

The 1,250 railway bridges: within the 
country have a Cooper’s rating of E15- 
40. The total length of the bridges is 
33,000 meters, the longest being 1,526 
meters. A number of the bridges are 
very weak and need to be strengthened 
as soon as possible. 

The rolling stock of the railways con- 
sists of the following: Serviceable loco- 
motives 128, locomotives needing repair 
99, total locomotives 227; serviceable pas- 
senger cars 336, passenger cars need- 
ing repair 61, total passenger cars 397; 
serviceable freight cars 4,874, freight cars 
needing repair 375, total freight cars 
5,249. 

There are three repair shops with an 
annual capacity for repairing (heavy 
and medium repairs) 372 locomotives, 
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Economic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 12) 


It sets forth the nature of the so-called 
“dollar crisis,’ offers detailed informa- 
tion regarding grant requirements, coun- 
try by country and commodity by com- 
modity, and explains the features of the 
loan phase of the act. It then describes 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s plan of action to restore Europe’s 
trading capacity and at the same time 
safeguard the United States economy 
from the pressure of inflation because 
of large-scale export shipments. 

Further information is provided in the 
description of the personnel of the E:zo- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and 
the functions of ECA’s Advisory Board 
and Committees and the role of congres- 
sional committees, the National Advisory 
Council, the Export-Import Bank, and 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation representing the beneficiary 
countries abroad. 

Some of the questions most commonly 
asked by businessmen seeking trade op- 
portunities under the recovery program, 
such as what types of documents are re- 
quired for exports, what allocations of 
recovery funds have been made to for- 
eign governments, what are the latest 
foreign-country import regulations, 
what commodities require an export 
license and how to file and get an export 
license—are all answered in_ specific 
terms. The book tells what other United 
States Government agencies are con- 
cerned with phases of the European Co- 
operation Act and world trade and gives 
a list of selected key United States Gov- 
ernment officials in each agency with 
whom businessmen must deal. 

One section of the guide provides in- 
formation to traders on how to sell to 


United States Government agencies gen- 
erally, whether for export or not. 

In addition, a summary describes how 
countries participating in the foreign- 
aid program do _ business, whether 
financed by ECA or the country’s own 
resources. The name and address of the 
purchasing mission is given, and the 
method of procurement and types of 
commodities in which the mission is 
interested are all listed. 

[Private Trade in Foreign Aid,” by John 
C. Borton, W. Gayer Dominick, and Harry C. 


Lamberton, 336 pages, The Michie Co., Char- 
lottesville, Va., $7.50.] 


Two Important ECA Appointments 


The appointment of Henry B. Arthur, 
economist of Swift & Co., Chicago, as 
chief of the ECA office of program re- 
view and recovery progress in Paris was 
made public there on September 11 by 
W. Averell Harriman, United States Spe- 
cial Representative in Europe. Mr. Ar- 
thur replaces Calvin B. Hoover, who will 
return as originally planned to his duties 
as chairman of the economics depart- 
ment at Duke University. Mr. Arthur’s 
first major concern will be the review of 
the first annual program to be submitted 
by the OEEC. He is expected to remain 
approximately 4 months before return- 
ing to his duties in Chicago. 

Appointment of Norman S. Taber as 
Chief of the Budget Division of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration was 
announced September 13. Mr. Tabor is 
owner of Norman S. Taber & Co., New 


York, consultants on governmental 
finance. He has been with the firm since 
1931. From 1919 to 1930, he was en- 


gaged in private trustee work in Provi- 
dence, R. I., his home city. He is a 
graduate of Brown University and a 
member of the corporation of that uni- 
versity. From 1913 to 1915 he was a 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford. 





360 passenger cars, and 2,940 freight 
cars. 

The following figures compare pas- 
senger and freight traffic for the years 
1937 through 1947: 


| Passengers— | Freight— 


Year 1,000 passen- | 1,000 tons/ 
gers/year | year 

1937 21, 683 | 6, 878 
1988 25, 569 | 7, 903 
1939 30, 879 | &, 273 
1940. 38, 176 8, 105 
1941 48, 336 8, 541 
1942 43, 725 8, 237 


1943 54, 118 7,921 
1944 62, OSS 
1945 40, 124 | 2, 561 
1946 43, 264 2, 336 
1047 46), 050 


se 


The traffic volume in April 1948 on 
western lines only was as follows: Pas- 
sengers per day, 133,000; passengers 
daily kilometrage, 4,844,000; freight tons 


per day, 14,850; ton-kilometrage days, 
2,200,000. 

Total freight carried on the Taiwan 
Railways in 1941 amounted to 8,500,000 
tons. The present capacity is only 5,500,- 
000 tons. Railway officials estimate pres- 
ent requirements for the rehabilitation 
of the railroad as follows: 


1. Replacement of 60 kilometers of rail. 

2. Completion of train-despatching tele- 
phone system. 

3. Repair of signal installations. 

4. Renewal of 1,000,000 pieces of wooden 
ties. 

5. Repair of damaged locomotives, 
senger and freight cars. 

6. Repair and strengthening of bridges. 

7. Twenty new locomotives. 

8. Repair of damaged station buildings, 
“go-downs,” and other structures. 

9. Extension of Chutung line to Neiwan 
(12 km.). 

10. Retracking of the torn-up Lingpien- 
Fangliao line (11 km.). 


pas- 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





A veragt ‘ | lable quota 
Country Unit quoted | Type of exchange oo 
ee sided } June 1948) Rat equivalent Date 
(annual innuai in I eg 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 7 $0). 2681) July 7, 1948 
Ordinary 4.23 41.23 4.23 4.23 2304 ) 
Auction 4.04 4.94 1.04 1.04 2024 Do 
Free market 4.09 41.08 + 02 $85 AWD 1 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42. 42 $2. 42 42.42 0236 > Aug. 10,1948 
Differential 56. 0 56. OF 6. OF O78 Do 
Curb 0. 94 64. OF 5. 00 SO. 5K 0124 Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official! 16. 50 ‘ 
Free market 19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 18.72 0534 Sept. 1.1948 
Special free market 20. 00 
Chile Peso Banking market 43.10 43.10 0232 Aug. 19,1948 
Free market ; 34. 86 47. 95 53. 96 63. 50 O157 Do 
“i> 2p .” 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1 1.76 1. 7¢ 5682 July 6,1948 
Bank of Republic 1. 7¢ 1. 7¢ 1. 7¢ 1. 7¢ 5tiS2 Do 
Curb ? 1. 835 2.17 2. 75 2. 75 S36 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5.84 6. 26 6.19 6. 30) 1587 Aug. 17,1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 174 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 100 OOOO = Sept 1,1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13.77 13. 50 13. 54 O741 July 26,1948 
cial 
Free 17.47 18.10 1s. 44 0542 1 
Honduras Lempira_...| Official 2.04 » 4 4 2. 04 1902 July 31,1948 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 4.86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00) AMM) Aug. 27.1048 
Curb 5.49 5. 64 6.15 5. 00) 1695 | Sept. 2.1948 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 3.12 12 12 320) July 1, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3.31 3 43 . 75 ti) Do 
Peru. Sol Official 6. 50 6.50 6. 50 6. 4 14538 Au 4, 1948 
Free $7.85 12. 48 14. 36 14.10 0709 ID 
Salvador Colon Fre« 2.50 2. 50 2. 50 2.5 100 Sey 1048 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 5203 
Free July 2,1948 
Imports 1. 90) 1.9% 1. 90) 1. A203 Do 
Other purposes 1. 785 1. 785 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 s. 35 DUNS Al 1048 
Free 8. 35 3. 35 JOSS I> 
Bolivia, curb rate for May; Chile, free rate for May; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate | ‘ sragt irb rate 
for July 
2 January to August 
June to December 
* No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 
June 3, 1946, to Jan. 4, 1947. 
EXPLANATION OF KATES 
irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rats wecording to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at t! market rate 
Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (estat hed by decree of 
Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy 4 tax of 1 bolivia per d ir | 
of exchange for commercial imports under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the differ- 
ential rate. The curb market is technically illegal 
Brazil.— All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished, respectively, on July 22, 1946, and Feb, 28, 1946. Law No. li6of N 27, 1947, established 
a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such transaction OE 
cruzeiros per dollar 
Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, whict the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948), depending upon the importance © ar 
to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate used 
nontrade remittances 
Colombia The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institutior , the commer il bank 
rate varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are paid for at these rats ubject toa tax of 4 percent, Nor 
essential imports and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate plus such taxes ranging from 10 to 2¢ 
percent according to essentiality. 
Costa Rica,—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolle 
rate 
Equador .—* Essential’’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percer 1 u 1 port 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar, ‘*Useful”’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus tt 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-suere- 
per-dollar charge Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate A tax of 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 
Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Peru Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential] item 1uthorized 
from time to time at the free rate Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
Uruguay.—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the fres 


rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947. 
Venezuela,—Controlled and free rates identical] 
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Port of Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Serves Vast. 
Expanding Trade-Are; 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Fermin for 11,152 feet. It furnished the 
first real protection for deep-water Ship. 
ping on San Pedro Bay. In 1937 a see. 
ond Government breakwater was com. 
pleted. This detached breakwater is 12. 
500 feet in length. After leaving a 2. 
238-foot harbor entrance off the east 
end of the first breakwater, it runs ing 
straight line a little north of east. IDV 
October 1940, construction of about 21. 
000 feet of additional detached break. 
water was approved by the government. 
The first 6,000 feet of this breakwater 
are attached directly to the end of the 
second breakwater. Then an 1,800-foot 
opening was left to provide a second main 
harbor entry, and the construction of the 
final section is being continued in an 
eastward direction. This last break. 
water, which is over one-third con- 
structed, will be more than 13,000 feet 
long when completed in 1949, according 
to the present schedule. The completed 
breakwater project will enclose approxi- 
mately 6,000 acres of sheltered water. 

A 35-foot channel 1,000 feet wide now 
cuts through the old mudflats to the 
Wilmington district where Dana found 
only a shallow creek. This channel with 
its subsidiary basins, slips, and channels 
is known as the inner harbor and con- 
tains approximately 900 acres of com- 
pletely protected water area. At the in- 
shore end of the main inner harbor chan- 
nel is a turning basin 1,600 feet in diam- 
eter, and, from this basin, smaller chan- 
nels lead to the west basin and the east 
basin. From the east-basin channel, a 
very important development Known as 
Cerritos Channel, 400 feet in width and 
35 feet in depth, leads eastward and joins 
Long Beach inner harbor 


Fine Facilities 

The total water frontage of the Port of 
Los Angeles is something like 30 miles, 
and more than half of this has been de- 
veloped by the construction of facilities 


for handling and storing cargo or the 
servicing of ships. Approximately 95 
percent of the general facilities of the 


port are owned by the city of Los An- 
geles, and are under the control of the 
Board of Harbor Commissioners. Fi- 
nancing was largely through the issuance 
of bonds 

Wharves occupy 75,043 feet of the de- 
veloped frontage of the harbor, and of 
this total 55,512 feet are municipal and 
19,531 feet are privately owned. The re- 
mainder of the improved frontage is oc- 
cupied by a variety of ships’ service and 


other facilities. The total improved 
frontage amounts to 9,658 linear feet. 
There are 56,832 linear feet of water 
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frontage at present undeveloped. The 
city of Los Angeles owns and operates 
93 transit sheds with a combined length 
of 16,151 feet. Two of the sheds are of 
the two-story type, whereas the others 
are of conventional single-story construc- 
tion. A large public warehouse is 
jocated in the outer harbor. It is a class- 
A, sprinkler-protected, six-story, rein- 
forced concrete structure with a base- 
ment. The floor area is approximately 
477,550 square feet. A railroad arcade 
through the building provides for han- 
dling 24 cars at a time, and four freight 
elevators serve the building. Three large 
dry docks, of 12,000, 15,000, and 18,000 
tons capacity, are available at the Port 
of Los Angeles. 


Petroleum Specially Important 

Several of the many service facilities 
at the Port of Los Angeles are of special 
importance. It is one of the outstanding 
ports in the United States in the volume 
of petroleum products handled, and fa- 
cilities of the most modern type provide 
for the loading of tankers and the most 
efficient bunkering of vessels. Ten large 
oil companies operate both oil terminals 
and wharf facilities in the harbor. All 
of the oil-company wharves are specially 
equipped to bunker vessels, and several 
of the companies also operate oil barges 
for delivering fuel oil to vessels working 
cargo at other wharves. Pipe lines have 
been run to many of the municipally 
owned general-cargo wharves so that 
vessels can take bunker oil at a great 
many different points within the harbor. 

Aspecially valuable service is the bunk- 
ering by barge of vessels at anchor. Port 
charges and time losses can both be 
minimized by this procedure. The fact 
that inexpensive and efficient oil bunk- 
erage has long been available at the Port 
of Los Angeles has been an important 
factor in increasing the number of ships 
visiting the port. 

Coal bunkering service is available in 
the outer harbor district, but the use of 
this facility is minor compared to that 
of petroleum products. 


Bananas, Copra, Cotton 

Since 1927 Los Angeles has been an 
important point of entry for bananas. 
Special facilities have been constructed 
to handle this extremely perishable 
cargo. Giant cranes reach into the holds 
of vessels, and a system of belt conveyors 
lead directly to refrigerator cars spotted 
along the conveyor sheds on shore. This 
equipment permits the simultaneous 
loading of 60 refrigerator cars in ap- 
prox'mately 2 hours. 

Copra, the dried meat of the coconut, 
enters the United States in large quanti- 
es through the Port of Los Angeles, 
and special equipment is available for the 
handling of this commodity and other 
Products such as soybeans, sesame seeds, 
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by the Foreign-Trade Zones Board. 


moving through the Port of Los Angeles. 


will be utilized for the zone. 
initially be set aside for the zone. 


when a profit of $37,553 is anticipated. 
wiped out, 


associations, 


through the zone in from 3 to 5 years. 


featured in the brief. 


tages to such a zone. Among them are: 
when imports are stored or manipulated, 
examine merchandise before purchasing; 


and liquidation.” 


goods cross the customs boundary. 


gratifying growth. 





Movement for Foreign-Trade Zone at Los Angeles Harbor Seems 
Likely To Be Consummated Soon 


The long fight for establishment of a Foreign-Trade Zone at Los Angeles Harbor (says 
the Director of Public Relations of the Port of Los Angeles) is nearing a climax in 
Washington, D. C., since the formal application for its establishment was completed and 
forwarded recently to the Department of Commerce in Washington, D. C., for action 


Signed by Arthur Eldridge, general manager of the Los Angeles Harbor Department, 
in the presence of four of the five commissioners, the application and its 3-inch book 
of supporting briefs seeks establishment of the Foreign-Trade Zone in the port at 
Pier No. 1, at the entrance to Main Channel from Outer Harbor. 

Los Angeles interests voice the expectation that, within 30 days, hearings on the appli- 
cation will be held on the west coast, and that favorable action may be taken within 
5 months. The brief included description of warehouse No. 1, part of which will be used 
for the free zone; photographs of harbor facilities; and long summaries of commodities 


According to the brief, berth 60 will be used for the Foreign-Trade Zone. The wharf 
and shed at berth 60 and an eastern tier of rooms on the first floor of warehouse No. 1 
\ water area 75 by 682 feet in front of berth 60 will 


For the first 3 years it is expected that storage space will total 20,284 square feet. 
In the fourth and fifth years the storage space would be doubled, according to the brief. 
The application sets forth that 100,000 tons of cargo can be handled in the space 
reserved for the zone the first year. The brief explains that a loss of $57,557 is expected 
for the first year of operation. This will continue, it is believed, until the eighth year, 
By the tenth year all losses will have been 


It is expected that the average shipment to be handled in the zone will be 20 tons. 
In the first 3 years of operation, ground area will be 5.24 acres, with a water area of 1.17 
aeres, to be increased by the fourth year to a total area of 8.62 acres. 

\ zone survey, dated October 15, 1947, compiled by Los Angeles consulting engineers, 
was based on replies to questionnaires sent to 2,022 importers, exporters, bankers, manu- 
facturers, merchandisers, steamship operators, warehousemen, customs brokers, and trade 


In addition to the questionnaire replies, the engineers conducted 130 personal inter- 
views as a result of which it is estimated that a total of 482,220 tons of cargo will pass 


Capital investment for the zone will be $209,679 the first year; $257,209 in the third 
year; $445,072 in the fifth year, and $538,973 by the end of the eighth year, it is reported. 
The shed and wharf at berth 60 will be a free trade zone only when vessels are moored 
there receiving and discharging Foreign-Trade Zone cargo, while at other times the 
function will be that of an ordinary port facility. This is an important economic saving 


, 

“A Foreign-Trade Zone is not so much a money-making facility for a harbor as it is 
an aid to increase commerce in a port,” Mr, Eldridge says. “There are numerous advan- 
no expense for bonds or customs inspectors 
whether dutiable or nondutiable; buyers may 
imports may remain in storage with no time 
limit; and substandard foreign products may be reconditioned before customs appraisal 


Duties, Mr. Eldridge points out, are paid only on the weight and quality at the time 
While all studies and figures incorporated in the Los Angeles Harbor Department brief 


are termed conservative, members of the Commission point to the early records of other 
ports in holding forth the hope that the Los Angeles zone would experience the same 








and flaxseed. The bulk of the copra 
originates in the Philippine Republic and 
is unloaded through hoses by portable 
suction equipment which can be placed 
to serve vessels at almost any berth. 
Cotton is one of California’s most im- 
portant farm products, and large quanti- 
ties move to foreign markets. In 1947 
cotton exports through the Port of Los 
Angeles for the year totaled 31,323,698 
pounds. More than 18,500,000 pounds 
went to China, approximately 3,750,000 
pounds to Spain, and about 2,500,000 
pounds to the Netherlands. Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, Italy, and Palestine also 
received large shipments. Cotton is orig- 
inally baled near the fields in bales of 
about 500 pounds. For efficient shipment 
these bales must be reduced to approxi- 


mately one-third of their former size. 
Two high-density steam compresses are 
available in the Los Angeles harbor dis- 
trict for this work, and storage facilities 
at the compress can accommodate 125,000 
bales. 


Top-Ranking Fishing Port 


For the past several years, the Port of 
Los Angeles has been the top-ranking 
fishing port in the United States both in 
weight of fish landed and in value of the 
catch. A separate slip protected by a 
secondary breakwater has been con- 
structed in the outer harbor area to pro- 
vide mooring facilities for the exclusive 
use of the fishing industry. More than 
1,200 fishing boats operate from the port. 
In 1946 their landings totaled approxi- 
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mately 580,000,000 pounds which yielded 
about $18,000,000 to the fishermen. Sar- 
dines and tuna are the most important 
catches. Canneries at the harbor ship 
the product to markets throughout the 
United States and the world. 


Figures Are Impressive 


In 1945 the water-borne commerce of 
the Port of Los Angeles amounted to 
23,857,279 short tons, and during the 
10-year period 1936-45 the average was 
18,475,040 short tons per year. Of the 
average commerce, 644,886 tons or 3.5 
percent were imported, 7,754,830 tons or 
42.0 percent were exported, 3,815,587 
tons or 20.6 percent were received from 
and 6,259,737 tons or 33.9 percent were 
shipped to other coastal ports of the 
United States. 

The import trade showed very sub- 
stantial diversification, and the trade in 
bananas averaged 62,122 short tons or 9.6 
percent of the total imports. Similarly 
crude rubber and latex amounted to 45,- 
622 short tons or 7 percent. Petroleum 
products amounted to 42,336 short tons 
or 6.5 percent. Coffee, cocoa, and tea 
amounted to 35,270 tons or 5.4 percent. 
Nitrate of soda amounted to 33,515 tons 
or 5.2 percent. Lumber and _ logs 
amounted to 32,604 tons or 5.1 percent. 
Copra amounted to 31,451 tons or 4.9 per- 
cent, and other import cargo amounted 
to 362,066 tons or 56.3 percent. 

By far the most important exports 
were petroleum products, which aver- 
aged 6,914,898 tons or 89.2 percent. 
Other important exports included Gov- 
ernment cargo, cotton and cotton goods, 
borax, iron and steel products, and citrus 
fruits. 

Petroleum products also dominated 
coastwise receipts and shipments, but 
nevertheless the trade included impor- 
tant quantities of lumber and logs, fish, 
manufactured products, paper, chemi- 
cals, canned fruits and vegetables, dried 
beans and cement. 


Long Beach Port; Evolution and 
Characteristics 


IT IS EXTREMELY DOUBTFUL 
whether the old-world explorers or even 
the American, Dana, envisioned the 
growth of a great harbor on San Pedro 
Bay, and it is certain that they did not 
expect that two ports within one break- 
water system would be established there, 
and that both would flourish. At the 
turn of the century the city of Long 
Beach was a quiet and lovely seaside 
resort, but among its citizens were some 
who felt that a commercial and indus- 
trial future could be developed for the 
city without sacrificing its scenic attrac- 
tions. The development of an old river 
mouth and some sloughs at the west edge 
of the town into a port, as was being 
done at Wilmington, was often con- 
sidered. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


; Nore.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for Cable transg, 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Dsler 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate Latest 
penne inion . —_ 
Country Monetary unit queen 
1946 1947 August 1948] Sept, 16.’ 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) | 1948 ° 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2134 | $3. 2100 $3. 2123 $8. 2123 
Belgium_. . Frane . 0228 | . 0228 . 0228 | 028 
Canada__- Dollar: } : 
Official_- - 9520 | 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free... - . 9329 . 9200 | . 9270 oo 
Czechoslovakia . Koruna- . *. 0201 | - 0201 | - 0201 0201 
Denmark __. s ...| Krone... *, 2088 - 2086 | . 2085 | ‘2085 
France (metropolitan Frane . OOS4 . 0084 ee 
Official - 0047 0087 
; Free _ . - 0033 - 0032 
India . Rupee . 3016 3016 . 3017 3017 
Netherlands Guilder 3781 . 3776 . 3760 3758 
New Zealand Pound. 3. 2263 | 3. 2229 **3. 5387 #93" 9016 
Norway... Krone *. 2018 | - 2016 2016 - 2016 
Portugal... Escudo *.0405 | 0403 0403 0403 
South Africa __- - Pound 4.0050 | 4.0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
oa Peseta *. 0913 | 0913 0913 | 0913 
Sweden Krona *, 2586 - 2782 . 2782 | 2789 
Switzerland Frane *, 233K 25st 2336) B36 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 4.0328 4. 0286 4.0315 4.0315 
* Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
**New Zealand pound restored to parity with British pound August 19, 19418 





Finally in 1906 a private corporation 
using the name Los Angeles Dock & 
Terminal Co. began active development 
work for a port within Long Beach. The 
firm had acquired title to about 800 acres 
of lagoons and tidal marshlands in the 
lowlands in the western part of the city. 
The outlet of the Los Angeles River (also 
then known as the San Gabriel River) 
was in this section. It was a character- 
istic of this river that it never flowed 
steadily but was frequently hardly more 
than a trickle except in brief winter 
seasons when it often flooded in the low- 
lands. Dredging operations were de- 
signed to establish a series of channels 
leading to the north and east from a 
turning basin which was connected with 
the Pacific Ocean by an entrance channel 
developed from the old river outlet. 

In 1908 permission was sought from 
the War Department to dredge a channel 
through Cerritos Slough to Los Angeles 
inner harbor. This was subsequently 
granted, and the development is now 
known as Cerritos Channel, 400 feet wide 
and 35 feet deep. In 1909 the voters of 
Long Beach authorized the first harbor 
bond issue to cover the purchase of cer- 
tain water frontage in the harbor and 
for the construction of a wharf and shed. 
The work was completed in 1910, and the 
first commercial ships were unloaded at 
the dock in 1911. 

The private company experienced 
great difficulty in continuing its develop- 
ment of the Long Beach facilities be- 
cause the flooding of the river dumped 
great quantities of silt into the dredged 
areas during the winter flood season. In 
the 1913-14 season these floods were so 
serious that it seemed doubtful whether 
a port could ever be developed in the area. 


Finally in 1916, the Los Angeles Dock & 
Terminal Co. turned over the dredging 
project to the city of Long Beach and 
granted the city a deed to the channels 
and to a 4.7-acre parcel of land in a fa- 
vorable position for development into 
water frontage. A second bond issue 
was voted to complete the dredging of 
the channels and the turning basin. 
The silting caused by the river was 
obviously the major problem to be solved, 
and to curb such destruction a Los An- 
geles County Flood Control District was 
formed to construct a silt diversion chan- 
nel. Work on the $5,500,000 project 
began in 1919 and was completed in 1923. 
The new channel which was built emp- 
tied the waters of the Los Angeles River 
into the Pacific Ocean to the east of the 
area planned for harbor usage and made 
possible the uninterrupted development 
of the Port of Long Beach. In 1924 and 
in 1928 additional expenditures were 
made by the citizens of Long Beach to 
construct a 7,280-foot breakwater along 
the southerly prolongation of the west- 
ern bank of the flood-control channel 
and for the construction of east and 
west moles for the protection of the en- 
trance channel leading to the turning 
basin. Additional pier and shed work 
was also done, and a municipal belt rail 
line to serve the port was established. 
The area inside the main entry chan- 
nel is known as Port of Long Beach inner 
harbor. The 7,280-foot breakwater 
created a sheltered water area which 
later became the outer harbor section 
of the port. A dirt-fill mole built by 
the Navy during 1944 and 1945 protects 
the west side of the outer harbor. The 
great development of this outer-harbor 
section has occurred since the discovery 
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of oil in areas under control of the Long 
Beach Harbor Commission. 


Oil Strikes Helped Immensely 

The harbor development bonds issued 
in 1928 proved to be the last necessary, 
as oil was discovered just west of the 
city limits in 1936 and on March 8, 1938, 
the first city-owned well was brought in. 
Acarefully planned oil-development pro- 
gram since that time has made the Long 
Beach Harbor Commission the fourth 
largest producer of oil in the State of 
California, with a total production esti- 
mated on July 1, 1948, at 57,000 barrels 
per day. 

This flow of “black gold” has placed 
the Port of Long Beach in a unique posi- 
tion. It is believed to be the only debt- 
free port in the world, dependent upon 
neither taxation nor bond issues for 
maintenance or new construction. 


Facilities Diverse, Well-Designed 

The facilities of the Port of Long Beach 
at present include 85,280 linear feet of 
existing deep-water frontage, various 
sections of which are under municipal, 
Federal, or private control. This in- 
cludes 15,200 feet of private and 12,000 
feet of municipal improved frontage. 
There are 25 municipally owned and 11 
privately owned deep-water berths. In 
addition the Navy facilities in Long Beach 
include 20 deep-water berths and a large 
drydock. The six municipal transit 
sheds which are already constructed are 
completely modern, and foundations are 
in place for three additional sheds. The 
entrance channel of the outer harbor is 
dredged to a 45-foot depth, and the ruling 
depth throughout the outer harbor is 40 
feet. The inner-harbor entry channel 
has a minimum of 35 feet. A similar 
depth is maintained throughout much 
of the inner harbor, but there are some 
shallow areas at private wharves. Two 
terminals of the Richfield Oil Corp. in 
the inner harbor provide both oil-han- 
dling and bunkering facilities. 

Among the special facilities available 
at the Port of Long Beach is a bulk load- 
ing conveyor. This equipment can load 
such bulk cargoes as coal, petroleum coke, 
potash, sulfur, salt cake, and various 
ores at an approximate rate of 250 tons 
per hour. Ships which by older methods 
would require from 1 to 2 weeks to load 
require only about 60 hours of working 
time when served by this conveyor. In 
operating the conveyor, bottom dump 
hopper cars are used to drop the cargo 
through gratings to a system of endless 
belts which elevate the material and 
transfer it to a horizontal conveyor which 
runs to a point over the ship’s hatch 
from which it can be dropped into the 
hold and trimmed as necessary. A 
Robins Car Shakeout is used to expedite 
the unloading of the railroad cars. Re- 
cently this equipment has been used to 
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Plant for the Manufacture of 
Steel Products Utilizing 
Serap To Be Established 


in Venezuela 


The formation of a new com- 
pany, Sideruirgica Venezolana, 
S. A., with an initial capital of 
1,500,000 bolivares (the bolivar 
equals approximately $0.30 U. S. 
currency) to engage in the manu- 
facture of various steel products 
was announced, according to a re- 
port from the United States Em- 
bassy at Caracas of July 29, 1948. 
According to reports, the company 
will utilize scrap steel to be ob- 
tained in and about Caracas and 
will produce mainly bars and wire. 
It is expected that operations will 
begin within 8 months. 

It is understood that there are 
several other projects of this type 
planned for the near future. How- 
ever, it is reported to be doubtful 
that more than one such plant 
could be maintained on local scrap. 











handle very large shipments of iron ore 
destined for Japan. In this instance the 
ore chunks from Utah ran 3 to 5 inches 
in size, and the loading proceeded at a 
rate of 300 tons per hour. 

Of particular note are the three large 
transit sheds in the outer-harbor section 
of Long Beach. They measure 120 feet 
by 1,000 feet, 120 feet by 832 feet, and 120 
feet by 608 feet. A fourth shed presently 
under construction will be 200 feet by 
1,152 feet in size. These sheds are un- 
usual in that they are of the most mod- 
ern design and are all of the clear-span 
type. The floor area of these sheds is 
entirely unobstructed. There are no cen- 
tral supporting pillars. The shed now 
under construction will be the world’s 
largest clear-span transit shed. The 32- 
foot clear height of these sheds and the 
unobstructed floor space make possible 
the most efficient use of mechanized 
cargo equipment. 


Long Beach Statistics 


The water-borne commerce of the 
Port of Long Beach amounted to 5,928,777 
short tons in 1945, and during the 10- 
year period 1936-45 the water-borne 
commerce averaged 3,307,032 tons, of 
which 125,353 tons or 3.8 percent were 
imports and 1,441,454 tons or 43.6 per- 
cent were exports. Coast-wise rece’pts 
averaged 680,989 or 20.6 percent of the 
total average water-borne commerce, 
and coastwise shipments averaged 1,059,- 
236 or 32 percent. Gypsum rock ac- 
counted for 18.1 percent of the average 
import trade, salvaged war material for 
15.1 percent, copra meal for 11.4 per- 


cent, lumber for 6.9 percent, edible vege- 
table oils for 5.4 percent, raw rubber for 
4.4 percent, and other import cargoes 
amounted to 38.7 percent. Petroleum 
products dominated the export ship- 
ments during the period, but there were 
important movements of paper and scrap 
iron. The coastwise trade was also 
dominated by the shipment of petroleum 
products, but there were important re- 
ceipts of lumber, cement, and fish and 
fish products. 


*“*Eyes on the Future” 


THE BUILDERS of the Ports of Los 
Angeles and Long Beach can all be proud 
of the work they have done, but the Har- 
bor Commissioners of both ports have 
their eyes on the future rather than on 
the past. Plans for the immediate 
future at Los Angeles include the estab- 
lishment of a Foreign-Trade Zone for 
which application was filed in August, 
the expansion of wharf, transit-shed, 
and passenger-handling facilities, and 
the general improvement and expansion 
of the facilities available in the west- 
basin area. In Long Beach, construc- 
tion is under way on two large piers in 
the present outer harbor which will pro- 
vide an additional 10 ship berths and the 
most modern transit sheds and other 
cargo-handling equipment. 

The long-range plans are so extensive 
that they might be seriously questioned 
if it were not for the ‘record that the 
builders of the Port of Long Beach have 
already established since the discovery 
of oil in the harbor area. The program 
calls for the expenditure of $80,000,000 
to $100,000,000 and is scheduled to re- 
quire 20 to 25 years to complete. It in- 
cludes the building of another outer-har- 
bor area to be known as the South East 
Basin. This extension will provide 512 
acres of filled land and docking facilities 
for 44 ships with the necessary transit 
sheds and warehouses. In addition the 
new fill will create the necessary pumping 
sites for the further development of the 
oil field. 

The Port of Los Angeles-Long Beach 
was built to serve the expanding economy 
of southern California and a large sec- 
tion of the west. The record reflects 
the accomplishment of this purpose. In 
1947 the combined ports handled a total 
water-borne commerce which amounted 
to approximately 21,500000 short tons. 
Commercial ship arrivals in the same 
year numbered 3,995 rated at a total of 
15,063,983 net tons. In addition, our 
national security is bulwarked by the 
facilities the harbor provides for the 
armed forces. 

This history of achievement and 
growth is a firm foundation for con- 
fidence that the pattern will continue in 
the future. 
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Danube Navigation Parley 
**Achieved No Constructive 
Results” 

(Continued from p. 3) 


Union, and its general manager is a So- 
viet citizen. It has a privileged position 
in the Hungarian economy. The Soviets 
have a similar company in Rumania. 
What kind of an agreement would such 
transport agencies be likely. to make with 
their competitors? 

Anyone with even a small knowledge 
of the many factors involved in the ship- 
ment of goods and use of port facilities 
knows that the possibilities for discrimi- 
nation are great even under normal trad- 
ing conditions. With these conditions 
subject to agreements with Soviet-con- 
trolled monopolies, the principle of free- 
dom of navigation without explicit guar- 
anties of non-discriminatory treatment 
would be meaningless. 

The same type of analysis can be made 
of other objectionable provisions of the 
Soviet convention. It fails to recognize 
the interests of the rest of Europe and 
the world in Danube commerce, and even 
the interests of the Danube countries in 
trade with other regions. It ignores any 
relationship with the United Nations. 

It purports to set up a new regime for 
the regulation of navigation on the Dan- 
ube, but the Commission it establishes 
is impotent and without authority to see 
that the convention is carried out. The 
most important parts of the river, the 
Iron Gates sector and the Delta, are re- 
moved from its jurisdiction by setting up 
for those sections two administrations 
independent of the Commission. 

Austria is denied an opportunity of 
participating for the present, and the 
question of eventual German participa- 
tion is ignored. Within its occupation 
zones in these countries, the United 
States now has direct responsibility for 
Danube shipping, but this interest is also 
ignored. 

Existing international agreements 
covering the Danube and involving the 
rights of other states are arbitrarily de- 
clared null and void. 


Arguments Ignored or Twisted 


THE ISSUES at Belgrade were clearly 
drawn. We realized early in the Con- 
ference that violent debate would not 
change one word of the Soviet conven- 
tion. We, therefore, set forth our posi- 
tion on each major point with reasoned 
arguments. The record shows that our 
arguments were either ignored or 
twisted—but received no serious con- 
sideration. How could they, since be- 
fore any discussion began, the Soviet 
position had been endorsed in full by six 
other states and our draft proposals 
flatly rejected? 


(Continued from p. 17) 


Hospitals—Saudi Arabia. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—lItaly. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Morocco. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Ber- 
muda. 

Lighting-Fixture 
mark. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Belgium. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—China. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and Deal- 
ers—Spain. 

Neon-Sign Manufacturers—Denmark 


Manufacturers—Den- 


Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Denmark. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manutacturs 
ers and Exporters—lItaly. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Dealll 
ers—Nicaragua. 

Petroleum Industry—British Guiana. 

Petroleum Industry—Denmark. 

Petroleum Industry—Italy. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Saudi Arabia 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold. 
ers, Laminators and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Belgium. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold. © 
ers of Plastic Products—India. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Angola, 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers | 
and Dealers—Sweden. 4 

Sawmills—British Malaya. 

Schools and Colleges—Indochina. 

Tanneries—Portugal. 

Textile Industry—Finland. 

Textile Mills—Morocco 

Travel Agencies—Brazil 





Nevertheless, we stayed on to the final 
vote, ignoring the Soviet invitations to 
walk out, such as Mr. Vyshinski’s state- 
ment, “The door was open for you to 
come in; the same door is open for you to 
go out, if that is what you wish.” By 
staying we demonstrated the futility of 
attempting to negotiate with a Soviet- 
controlled majority. 


True Situation Spotlighted 


WE WERE ABLE to bring to the atten- 
tion of the delegations of the satellite 
countries the soundness of our position 
and our continued interest in their eco- 
nomic welfare and political independ- 
ence. The degree of their submission to 
Soviet economic imperialism and politi- 
cal domination, despite repeated pro- 
fessions of Soviet concern for their 
“sovereignty,” was brought home to 
them. However, the voting record was 
not changed, and the signs of outward 
solidarity remained. But the policies 
and actions of the Soviet Union in the 
Danube region were challenged directly 
in an international meeting where, at 
least in the conference hall, no censor4 
ship prevailed 

From our point of view, the Conference 
achieved no constructive tangible results. 
The Danube is still divided between the 
United States occupation zones and the 
Soviet area of control. A convention has 
been signed by the Soviet bloc which 
undermines the principles of freedom 
of navigation embodied in the Balkan 
Peace Treaties. 

Austria and the German sector of the 
Danube are ignored, and the United 
States does not recognize the application 
of the Soviet Convention to those sec- 
tions of the river. 

The Belgrade Conference marks one 
more step in the continuing effort to open 
up the Danube and to work out our dif- 
ferences with the Soviet Union. The 
immediate results and the conduct of the 


Conference were discouraging. But les. 
sons were learned, a record was estab. 
lished, and ideas were put forth that will 
not be forgotten. 

The problems of the Danube have not 
been settled; it remains a dead and 
divided river. 





Smaller Cotton Crops Lead Brazil 
To Check Up on Conditions 


Worried by smaller cotton crops, 
Brazilian authorities are working on a 
seven-part plan for ‘better growing, 
harvesting, and marketing procedures, 
with emphasis on mechanization, says 
the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau. 

Output of cotton in Brazil has dropped 
from 468,695 tons in 1940 to 345,643 tons 
in 1947, with heavy declines especially 
in the main cotton-growing centers of 
Sao Paulo, Pernambuco, and Paraiba. 

Cotton crops in Sao Paulo were 213,- 
769 tons last year, compared with 307,- 
377 for 1840, in Pernambuco 5,280 tons 
last year and 20,279 in 1940, and in 
Paraiba 16,697 tons in 1947 compared 
with 40,550 8 years ago. 

Causes of the decline were said to be 
lack of machinery, together with in- 
ability to replace wornout parts, and 
continuing soil erosion and loss of fertil- 
ity through single-cropping. 

Lack of machinery was attributed to 
the inability of Brazilian planters to ob- 
tain new machines in the United States, 
says the statement by the Brazilian 
agency cited above. It was pointed out, 
for example, that the Secretariat of 
Agriculture imported 4,783 agricultural 
machines from 1935 to 1940 and only 
105 from 1941 to 1947. 

The seven-part program outlined by 
agricultural authorities would improve 
strains of cotton, increase mechaniza- 
tion, control soil erosion, spread the use 
of fertilizers, fight blights and insects, 
study marketing conditions, and plan 
minimum prices. 


Foreign Commerce W eekly 
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